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Th GREAT GOVERNING F-. LMILIES of SCOTLAND.—Th 








History of the Scotts, the next oo Series, will commence next week. 
NE WS OF THE W WEEK. 
——_—@»——— 
HE week has been remarkable, as Christmas week tsually is, for 


an almost entire absence of local political incident. Ministers 


and members have been more pleasantly occupied than in making 
speeches the weather has been very cold, and no politician out of 
Ireland has ventured to break the harmony of silence. The papers 
have been filled with American politics, police news, and the ter- | 
rible stories of suffering, destitution, and death which every winter 
The drift of the long columns of applica- 
iptions, and inquests published iu the Times— 


mock our civilization. 
tions, and s 
which really gives up its space most liberally to the poor—is always 
thesame. The 
suffering, b ut there 
clergy « they can, but it is 


ubser 





re is plenty of charity in London and abundance of 
are not sufficient links between them. The 
little, and the necessity for 
utilizing the medical profession, which comes into such direct con- 
tact with the poor, becomes every year more evident. 


The Encyclical Letter of the Pope which accompanies the eighty 
condemned propositions, aud which is dated not from the birth of 
our Lord, but from that much greater event now just ten years old, 
“the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God,” may be the ¢omposition of a 
“saint,” but no means that of a manly It is the 
sort of letter which dilutes every one of its many strong assertions 


is by mind. 
witha quantity of circumlocution which half destroys the meaning, 
and wholly destroys the impression of grandeur in this otherwise 
nge to the thought and conscience 6f the world. 
a scold about the mere 
Everything is 


wonderful challe 
There is som thing between a whine and 
style that renders it scarcely sufferable reading. 
“ horrible,” ‘* detestable,” or ‘¢a plague,” or “a pest :” 
double word, as if taken from a book of synonyms, for every idea, 
aud a double sentence for every proposition. ‘To those, however, 
who will evaporate the words and distil the thought, the meaning 


there is a 


is strong enough and marvellous enough. Liberty of thought is 
“liberty of perdition ;” political liberty means the right “ to follow 
the indo ble wickedness of a heart given up to pleasure and 
int re 3" iberty of teaching is liberty ‘‘ to deprave and delude 
unthinking youth,” and so forth. ‘This general duel with all that 


is by st in the world ends with granting a month's ‘indulgence to the 
faithful of b , in the higpé that this will in- 
duce them to purify themselves from the stain o their sins “* by the 


jth sexes in the year 1865 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 


| the 13th, and the Richmond 





sacrament of penance,” and so pray better against: ithe eighty 
errors detined in this letter and other “ pests” “not particularly 
dilated ou here. Would the Pope hesitate to pray against the first 
wid of motion? It would be quite as hopeful as praying against | 
the progress of many of the condemned ideas. 


and th 


The Roman correspondent of the Times gives a remarkable 
rears of the quarrels now existing between the Pope and the | 

Catholic Powers. 
them in turn, France 1 y refusing to induct a Bishop appointed by 
the Emperor, Ite uly by anathematizing unity, Austria by declining | 
» concordat, and Portugal by breaking through her | 
ancient ri ght to appoint all Catholic Bishops in India. St. Peters- | 


to modi fy tl 


lof the 


The Vatican has contrived to offend most “—< N 


Srampep ., 7d. 
UNSTAMPED, 61 
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too, is at os aggers pn with Rome, threatening to withdraw 
Spain 


burg, 
her Ambassador if the Pope interferes further in Poland. 
talks of an accommodation with Italy, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment is in trouble with its Catholic Bishops, who have presented a 
joint recommendation to the King protesting against Catholic 
officers being compelled to fight duels. At present they must fight 
or leave the service, and as duelling is a sin by Catholic law, some 
fervent officers have chosen the latter alternative. 





General Sherman’s “flight” has turned out a great success. 
It is now certain that after a month’s march through a country 
hostile at least as regards its proprietors,—much such a march as 
that from Berwick to Southampton,—General Sherman reached 
the sea at the mouth of the Ogeechee River by storming Fort 
McAllister on the 14th of December. It was the 14th of 
November that he left Atlanta. It is stated in the despatches that 
the army was larger than when it started,—having gained more in 
negro troops, we suppose, than it lost in stragglers,—and in excel- 
lent condition as regards health and provisions. It is obvious 
therefore that the negro peasantry must have actively aided the 
Yankee Savannah was probably not yet taken, though a 
rumour to that by a despatch boat 
Charleston. If have been taken on 
lith spoke of it as 
General Sherman, has practically 
being on the Charleston Railroad, which runs 
the bank of the Savannah River before 
also on the Ogeechee, its fall must be a question of 
It could not be assisted from Charleston except by boats 
soon as the junction with the fleet is com- 


on 


army. 
effect has been disseminated 
all, it must 
papers of the 
however, 


from taken at 


still defensible. As 
isolated the city, 


south crossing 


along 
it, and 
time. 
river, and as 
plete and Fort Jackson taken there will be an end to all commu- 
nication with the Confederates on the other bank. ‘The fall of 
Savannah would open up the Savannah River and give the Federal 
fleet access to Augusta, which would so become another Rich- 
mohd. 


across the 


On the day after the capture of Fort McAllister General Thomas, 
with the part of Sherman’s army which he had left behind to 
Nashville, attacked General Hood, 
Jumberland River, and drove it from 
towards Franklin. 
drove the 


defend ‘Tennessee, issued from 
defeated his left wing on the ¢ 
its intrenchments for some six or seven 
On the 16th December he followed up 
rest of Hood's army from its intrenchments, and, says the despatch, 
‘*routed” it. On the first day guns and about 1,500 pri- 
soners were taken. Ju the second day's battle twenty-five guns 
were taken, and a much larger number of prisoners. And these 
the capture of forty pieces of artillery and a very large 
nuinber of prisoners, are said to have been achieved vedingly 
trifling loss. General ‘Thomas did exceed 
If so General Hood's army must .»ve fought very badly, 
and been thoroughly outnumbered as well. General ‘Thomas's last 
despatch was dated eighteen miles south of Nashville, so that he had 

And 


fifteen 
from whom General Sherman’s much greater force 


+4 | 
ilies 
his 


successes, 


sixteen 


Successes, 


think: his loss not 


300 


alrearly pursued Ilood for some miles. this is the 


enemy was said 


to have run away! 


The St. Alban’s “ raiders,” the knot of Confederates who 
recently emerging from Canada burnt and pillaged St. Alban’s, 
have been dismissed by a Canadian judge. It appears that they 
ought to have been arrested under a Governor-Genetal’s warrant, 
arrested under a local one, and the judge took advantage 
their release. The Attorney-General, 
however, that the decision 
gain arrested, 


but were 
informality to order 
artier, declared, was incorrect, 
» Government ordered them to bea 
at the same time special magistrates for the frontier supported by 
bodies of armed police. Meanwhile Ge Dix, co uding at 
New York, had issued orders to the troops under his command to 
pursue the marauders the frontier, and to execute them if 
found without the intervention of any British ¢ The order 

if executed would lead to serious complications, but it is probable 


that Mr. Lincoln, once assured that the Canadians do not intend 


Mr. ¢ 
appointing 
nina 


eral 


across 
Sourt. 
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to tolerate border piracy, will ch: ck his Democratic subordinate’s | 


7 
ai. 


Dix once belonged would not b 


It must not be forgotten that the party to which General 
» sorry to see the South aided by 


war with Great Britain. 





The annual sketch the changes in the House of Commons 
shows that since the last general election there have been 154 
vacancies, 61 members having died, 54 having resigned, 26 having 


become peers, 11 having been unseated on petition, and 2 having 
ts. Amidst these changes the Conserva- 
ats,—Aberdeenshire, Ayrshire, Beverley, 


L 


filled newly-created s 
tives have gained 24 s 
Birkenhead, Boston, Brighton, Bucks, Cork (county), Coventry, 
Harwich, Herts, South Lan 
1s} 


ist 


Devonport, Exeter, Great Grimsby 
cashire, Leicester, Londonderry, Oxfordshire, Southampton, Taun- 
ton, Tynemouth, Wakefield, South Wilts, and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. On the other hand, the Liberals have gained nine 
seats, namely, Belfast, Berwick, B Imin, North Durham, East 
Kent, Montgomery, Plymouth, Roscommon, and Whitby. ‘he 
net gain to Lord Derby is therefore, including the 2 new consti- 
It does not matter 


<, 


tuencies, 15 votes, counting as 30 on a division. 


much. If he nominated the House, we believe it would vote for 
Lord Palmerston. 
Earl Spencer's ‘+ generous” proposal to turn Wimbledon Common 


into a park has been embolied in a Bill, which seems to us cer- 
tainly one of the least unselfish proposals which ever had a 
philanthropic air. The Bill proposes to give the power of selling 
and inclosing not only outlying pie of the park of no great 
value, but in the second instance some of the best part of Putney 
Heath, for the sake of covering the expense of inclosure and * com 
pensating” the Lord of the Manor and the copyholders for their 


sacrifices, The purchase-money may also be appropriated to ‘* the 
improvement of the herbage,” the Lord of the Manor takes 
the power to let for his own exclusive benefit;—and of course 
letting off the improved herbage imply barring out the 
public. He takes land for a house and garden on the site 
of the windmill for himself a He takes the absolute 
power of making all the arrangements for the park, appointing 
the keepers, regulating the rights of the public, determining 
1atters shall be permitted within that space,” of framing 
penalties or forfeitures for 


In short, we believe Lord Spencer would 


which 
will 


bsolutely. 


** what 
his own bylaws, and of appointing 5/. 
offences against them. 


sacrifice nothing that as Lord of the Manor he is ever likely to get, 


and gain very much which as Lord of the Manor he would probably | 


never get by the proposed Act. The public would perhaps have 
little le't but a right of way,—instead of the most beautiful comman 
in the neighbourhood of London, which no one wants to turn into 
a park at all. Such philanthropy as this 


did not affect the name. 


The latest intelligence from China (8th November) informs us 
that Mai resolved to disband the and 
Anglo-Chinese contingents. Now that the rebellion is put down 
they think they can dispense with foreign assistance, and the 
officers employed will be at once dismissed. The rebel bands are, 
till wandering about the city, and it is feared that some 


t] larins have Franco 


however, 
of the dismissed men, who are most of them essentially adventurers, 
It is remarkable that no one of them 


s 


may lead bands of banditti. 
has yet tried to carve out a kingdom for himself, or even to raise 

: ; ons 
on each party mm turn i lils 


a band of free lances, making war 


p, and then 
It will be 
the pamphlet we reviewed last weel 


Wy 
' 


ught, to judge from Indian analogy, to be the next st 
the Treaty Powers will be compelled to interfere. 
recollected that Mr. Lay, in 
stated that the Chinese Government, being relieved from the f 
of destruction, was returning rapidly tothe old ways. The quarrel 


this time will probably begin with the French, but the maritime 
powel in China inextricably linked together. 
A grand political meeting was held on Thursday in the Dublin 
Rotunda, attended by members of the higher Roman Cathol 
lergy j good many influential gentlemen, but only two 
members Parliament. The object of the meeting was to com 
mence an agitation for securing by constitutional means the aboli- | 
tion of Irish Church Establishment, * perfect freedom of | 
educatio ind such a law of tenant-right as would secure to the | 
tenant nsation for all valuable improvements. ‘The meeting | 
had 1} n l by the Orangemen as hostile to the Irish | 
Establish t l byt Fenians as servile towards Great Britain, 
d tl was recul \ Wr 1 with ] lic but the meeting 
tly. ‘he ecclesiastics generally condemned thi law | 
f lar nd tenant, the laymen addressing themselves to the | 


Kstablishment question. ‘The substantive proposals appear to be, 


would succeed better if it | 


| British Envoy, and to protect British territory a 


that as regards the land Judge Longfield’s proposals be forced y 
the Legislature ; that as regards the Church, its revenues be Sg 
larized as fast as existing life-tenants die out; and as reea 4 
tion, that the State grant aid impartially to all Men 
With two of them we heartily concur, but the third eat ee 
accompanied either by guarantees that the priests will reall 
educate, or by such an arrangement as shall make the priests vail 
State employes. 


The smaller States of Germany are still considering whether 
jor not it is possible 


} 


so to organize themselves as to avoid 
being eaten. The plan which finds most favour is to dissolve the 
Confederation, and unite all the little States into one Power. . 
In the first place, the new 
Power will not be a State, but merely a smaller federation with 
Bavaria and Saxony for rulers instead of Austria and Prussia, [py 
the second place, the great monarchies once released from the 
federal bond would eat up the Duchies at pleasure ; and in the 
third, the small States are by no means unanimous. Hanover, 
surrounded as she is by Prussia, hardly dare accept the scheme, 
Baden certainly will not, Mecklenburg-Schwerin is too closely 
allied with Prussia, and as to the little Duchies, they can be coerced 


plan which assuredly will not work. 


or bought at discretion. There remain Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and 
Saxony, States large enough to form a kingdom if united, but 
really divided in creed, in habits, and in geographical position 
The poor States will be told, we fear, like the chickens, that they 
have only to choose the sauce with which they will be cooked. 


The EF uperor of the French has appointed a successor to M. 

Mocquard. It is M. Conti, a Corsican, like the Bonapartes and 
M. Louis Blanc, and distantly connected with the Imperial family, 
M. Conti is a man of some standing, having been a member of the 
Council-General of Corsica in the time of the Orleanists, and re- 
presentative of the island under the Republic, and after the coup 
@étit member of the Council of State. The Emperor rather 

| affects Corsicans, and with reason, for the islanders are proud of 
the Imperial House, and pay its head a loyalty more sincere than 
that of most Frenchmen. 


Che papers of Tuesday are filled with the annual sketches of 
cownbinations of spectacle and harlequinade which we still call 


those 
pantomimes. 
painters, and in combination with the carpenters, seem this year to 
have been somewhat sterile. There very little that is new 
except a device by which somebody at Her Majesty’s makes people 
| appear to appear and disappear. Hop o’ My Thumb, transported 

to the Arctic regions, furnishes an idea to Drury Lane, and though 


} Mr. 


The authors who prepare them under the scene- 


Beverley has missed his chance of introducing an iceberg, 
appears to be a success ; Covent Garden chooses Cinderella, and 
introduces a one-legged dancer named §. Donato; the Princess's 
has a burlesque on Auber's Bronze Horse ; the Olympic produces 
Cupid and Psyche in a style which would have made Apuleius 
stare,—by the way, the Golden Ass itself might give Mr. Burnand 
a hint,—and the Strand quizzes Mr. Buckstone’s Green Bushes. 
We recommend the pantomime-makers to try whether the Talmud 
will not help them. Solomon ordering all the parrots in creation 
to make a canopy over his head would be rather an effective scene, 
and so would the summons to the wild beasts. The Lyceum alone 
refuses to comply with custom, and Mr. Fechter goes on acting 
the footman who became a Premier as if good acting were as 
pleasant at Christmas as at Easter. 


A telegram received in London on Wednesday announces that 
Dalimkote, a fort in Bootan, was taken on some day this month, 
with a, loss of two officers and fifty men. An explosion killed three 
officers and seven men besides, so that the total of loss is five officers 
and fifty-seven men. Dalimkote is a fort strong by its position, 
which commands one of the passes from Bootan, and with two 


| others will be taken possession of by the expedition despatched by 


Sir John Lawrence. ‘This force, estimated at about 8,000 men, is 
directed to occupy the three forts and the plains beneath, to punish 
Mr. Eden, the 


rainst incursions. 


the outrage committed some months ago upon 


An extraordinary paragraph appears among the news received 
this week India. ‘The European artillery at Bellary have, 
it is said, broken into open muti burnt their barracks, and 
driven off their officers (he statement is made by the Delhi 
Gazette, generally a well-informed paper, but as it is published 
1,000 miles from Bellary, and t is not repeated from 


Madras, it must be pronounced unfounded, 


from 


ny, 


i@ hews 


At the last meeting of the Ethuological Society a curious paper 
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as read from Mr. Martin Wood describing the Ainos, a race who 
in Yesso subject to the Japanese. They are a hairy people, 


live 
part of their faces, their hands and arms, and indeed 


the e greater 
f their bodies being covered with an abnormal profusion of 


most 0 

.. They speak a language differing from any known to exist in 
halt. dp iam - ilag 7 a date 
Asia, and believe that they were once masters of Niphon, whence 


they were driven by the Japanese. ‘They are docile, intelligent, 
snd physical lly powerful, but very sad and downcast-looking, and 
re treated by the Japanese with great harshness. Their mytho- 
is a fetish worship, and they adore the bear, eating him only 
with deprecatory ceremonies. Ac cording to their own tradition 
they came from the west, but nothing is known of their origin, or 
their history, or the cause of their singular physical peculiarity, 
which loes not exist in any other race known among men. 


bey 


Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Adams on the subject of Lord 
Wharucliffe’s proposal to relieve the Confederate prisoners in the 
Northern prisons, has of course had the usual effect of that vulgar 








statesman’s attempts to influence foreign opinion, in persuading 
everybody that they are very ill-treated, and that the North is too 
vindictive to apply any relief fund that may be raised to their help 
Had he permitted Lord Wharncliffe’s agent to go round the prisons 
himself, and use the money where it seemed really to be needed, 
every one would have seen they were really well treated, and would 
have applauded Mr. Seward’s magnanimity also. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith asserts, however, on the evidence of his own senses, that they 
are not hardly dealt with in the prison near Chicago which he 
visited, that they are very kindly treated in hospital, and that 
the whole Northern people is warmly in favour of the most kindly 
treatment. ‘The evidence as yet is certainly all on this side. But 
Mr. Seward’s assertion that it is so, has the weight of any other 
man's admission that it is not. 


A meeting to consider the best way of protecting the public 
against incompetent schoolmasters will be held on Thursday, the 
5th January, at the Society of Arts Rooms, John Street, Adelphi, 
at two o'clock. The idea is to require some similar certificates 
of competency for teaching to those already required for practis- 
ing in medicine. Certainly it is a department in which incom- 
petence is not easily tested by most parents, and is likely to be 
dangerous ; and though not at once so hurtful as the sudden and irre- 
parable effects of ignorant medical advice, yet perhaps the danger 
on that account is more insidious. Patients usually know when 
the medicines they take make them worse. Children do not know 
when they are degenerating. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
danger of all, inc 
task, defy testing. 


ympetent moral qualities for the schoolmaster’s 





The amount of income-tax collected in the United States in 
1863, chiefly at a3 per cent. duty, is 23,656,000 dollars, or say 


1,700,000. This was, we infer, for the incomes of 1862. The 


this year, will not, the Commissioner thinks, be less than | 
39,000,000 dollars, say 7,000,000/. sterling. In England a‘5 per 
cent. income-tax, orashilling in the pound, would give 12,000,0002. ; 
but then our people number at least half as many again as the 
North, and besides this the system of collection in the distant 
Pacific States is no doubt very imperfect. On the whole, the 


loss of their means of subsi 


astounding rapidity. It se 


men. None appear, howeve 


extensive. 


found the woman reduced to 





only thought he had exercise 


gallant lad, were all drowned. 


race, supp sed to have been from 
been destroyed, partly by diseas 
sten 
managed very early in the history of 
found hatred and fear among the 
without mercy. About 1829 the last 
Flinders Island, where they were-kindly 


more there will not be one aborigin 


At the annual distribution of prize 


to female students, out of nearly 
r, 


with a nephew, and began beating 


flying about * again. ‘The neig 


was committed for trial on a 
Durham jury tries him, the ultimate verdict 


yield is not so different in the North and in England as we | for account. Yesterday the 


should have expected. If the Customs and Excise systems were | 89} 2; for time, 


less lal OTLOUS|Y ¢ ppressive than they are, no doubt the yield of the 
-tax would be quite as great in proportion to the population 
in North America as it is at home. The average man is much 





cher, but the realized property oi the rich is of course much less 


A curious advertisement appeared in the Times on the 24th inst. 





It ran thus :—<*: Missing Friends.—Messrs. Gun and Co. have just 
ceived from America the names of 3,000 Federal prisoners of 
war who died in prison at Andersonville, State of Georgia, during | 
months of June and July of this year. ‘Those who have had 
tt ls serving in the Northern army from whom they have not 
heard for some time will do well to apply to Gun and Co., 
Am n, Colonial, and Foreign Agents, 17 Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square, W.C.” Andersonville is one of the worst of the | 
( federate prisons. 
4 8 I ] | 


: : : ; 
heroism like the heroism of duty. On 3rd November 


and men of the Orlando had started on a pleasure 
bay of ‘Tunis, when their boat was capsized about | 
by a violent squall. ‘They all clung to the} 


I 
middy saving the marine officer, but found the 


n- | 


The coxswain proposed to swim 


manslaughter, as the victim was ** onl) 
On Friday last Consols left off at 
; losing 1 
8944. The stock « 
England is now 14,100,974/.; in the Lb 
Yesterday and on Friday week the 
left off at the following prices :— 
reek 
Sy unish | 
D ( ° ee 
Turkisl ‘ ts., 1258 
Is . 
{ e ev 


middy, 


Mr. 


The obj cl 


attended the last Government ball at 


competition should be simplified. The 
sided, regretted the disparity 
attempted to explain a fact hitherto peculiar 
spring from the strong disposition among 


mine. The evidence disclosed a state of 
without a parallel in Great Britain. 
his wife |} 
the fire half out, and no supper ready. 


again with the tongs. The — 
long.” Ile went out, the neighbours, 
interfere, and he came back uninterrupt 


hbours 


mummy, 
she had been literally beaten to death 

the face cut, the left arm all black, the 
knees black—in fact the body 


luty for the incomes of 1863, at a rate of 5 per cent., collected | Pemarked that it was “a had job, 


was one 


have been the chance that if the swimmers 


officer who gave it could not swim himself. 


—— 


ashore, but the lieutenant ordered all hands to stick by the boat. 
rhe coxswain then asked the 
him, promising to help him if he were tired; but the midshipman, 


Kemble, to come with 


though a capital swimmer, refused, saying the orders were to stand 
by the boat, and he must set an example of obedience. The cox- 
swain then swam away, and the rest of the 


party, including the 
of the order seems to 
did not go away they 


might enable those who could not swim to right the boat, but the 


The last living Tasmanians, an old man and three old women, 


Hobart Town. ‘The entire 


5,000 to 7,000 in number, has 


by drink, partly by the 


chiefly by violence. They 


mms probable 
e left in 


Society, held on Saturday last, the gr 


to have 


over to England, where the opportunit: 


empl 


aff 


partly 
, but 
the 
settlers, : 
Sl 


tr 


t 


it 1 


thirty ¢ 


colony to excite a pro- 
and were h <i down 


irvivors were taken to 
eated, but died off with 
hat in half a century 
Australia 


by the Royal Dublin 
najority were awarded 


vwarded only six being 


reached a high standard of 


i 


An ing wst was held at Winlaton, Nortl 
on the body of Ellen Atkinson, supposed to 
by her husband Matthew, pitman, 


excellence, and the Society recommen that the subjects fixed for 
Lord 
between t 


Lieutenant, who pre- 
he sexes, but no one 
to Ireland. It may 
male student to flock 


r study ar wh more 


Durham, on Tuesday, 
have been murdered 


ved in a neighbouring 


iirs Which is, we trust, 


Atkinson went home drunk 


S 


away, but he caught her, brought her back, 


he 
VK 


* the 


vecause she was drunk, 


was frightened and ran 


and began thrashing her 


muucht she could not last 


hough all aroused, still did not 


1d and “ the fire-shovel began 


{ 


hen opened the door and 
and the doctor deposed that 
The head was beaten in, 
right nearly all black, the 


bru 


ise. Atkinson merely 


it is clear the people about 


a little too severely. Le 


his right 


chal 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
THE MEANING OF THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 
HE Papacy has thrown away an invaluable weapon. In 
its vast arsenal of latent powers there was none perhaps 
so available, certainly none so flexible, as the full recognition 
which it conceded to the theory of development. Alone 
among Christian churches it was not tied to the words of a 
Book, but allowed in theory as well as practice that in all 
save ‘the one essential point—the divinity of Christ, without 
which Christianity has no meaning—its creed was susceptible 
of development, of such change as comes over every organism 
in its progress towards maturity. The nature could never 
change, the clothes might. The Church was inspired as well 
as the Book, could alter all non-essential rules, modify all 
formulas of practice, suit its ritual to all climates and all ages, 
exist under every circumstance, guide every race, bend its 
terminology to every new science, agree with every form of 
human government, sanctify every progressive stage of human 
civilization. In Otaheite or at Paris, in the Austria of 1750 
or the France of 1789, in the day when the contemplative 
life seems the highest to which man can attain, and the day 
when men reverence the ‘steamship, and the railway, and 
the thoughts that shake mankind,” the Catholic Church could 
always lead, always turn the new-born energy of the age 
into the ancient but divinely appointed groove. If a new 
theory of freedom seemed opposed to the right of Kings the 
Church could teach that as all power was derived from God 
through her, so her authority could sanctify the Republican 
form of rule; if communism threatened modern society the 
Church had tried, and tried successfully, communistic plans ; 
if science seemed at variance with revelation, the Church 
could be the exponent and the reconciler of both. The 
Papacy for ages really performed this function, and at this 
hour the highest Catholic minds look to a Church like this, 
ever varying, yet ever constant, as their true ideal. So true 
does it seem to them that for years past a sect has been 
growing within the Church itself, which if Protestants could 
ever comprehend any form of Catholicism except the Ultra- 
montane, they would have considered the most dangerous of 
all. Men learned beyond the average of Universities, free 
beyond Radical formulas, independent as French savans, 
nurtured in affairs like English nobles,—scholars, theologians, 
and statesmen announced themselves as devoted to the Papacy, 
that is, to the living and permanent inspiration of which, 
as they said, it was the mouthpiece. Montalembert in 
France, Dr. Déllinger in Germany, Sir John Acton in Eng- 
land, declared that the conflict between ‘‘ modern ideas” and 
the Papacy was a figment, that the Church could and would 
accept modern ideas, and yet remain mistress and guide, and 
in extreme cases ruler, of mankind. Science, they said, might 
move on dauntlessly, for the Church was not the teacher of 
science, but of theology, and be the conclusions of science 
what they might, they could in no degree affect the higher 
truth of which the Church was at once the depositary and 
the exponent, Freedom might be established to the full, for 
the Church ruled the conscience, not the body, and freedom 
f will was the pre-existent datum, without which conscience 
had no power to seek the guidance the Church alone could 
afford. Ultimately the two powers would be seen in serene 
accord, and till then it was as possible to study and to act 
freely in implicit obedience to the Church, as to study and to act 
freely in implicit and indeed inevitable obedience to the God 
who placed that mystic entity upon earth. No one not familiar 
with Roman Catholic society can understand how immense a 
strength these ideas brought to the side of the Papacy, how 
they comforted men who else, being conscientious persons, 
must have chosen between two mistresses, the science they 
knew to be true and the Church they only believed to be true 
also; how stiff-necked English Catholics, and seeptic Catholics 
of the Peninsula, and thinking Catholics of Germany rallied to 
the Authority which could one day divinely pronounce their 
systems also divine. 

Intellectual authority in fact proposed a Concordat as 
the civil authority had previously done, and it seemed for 
some years, from 1848 to this week, that the Papacy which 
had signed the one would also accept the other. The position 
was to us Protestants a very formidable one, for we lost the 
aid of science as a weapon. If the great Catholic Church, 
with its vast hierarchy, universal scope, and grand central 
ideas, accepted progress, the new generation on the Continent 
would be Catholic, might even—universality being a magni- 
ficent bribe as well as a great idea—be in practice Ultra- 
montane, might come to regard a great Pope as the great 











ia. 
teferendary, the final and fitting arbiter of those intellectugy 
principles which underlie all great disputes and make th 
so internecine. It would be much for mankind if it aa 
have a competent arbiter between freedom and Fair 
opinion and authority, submission and inquiry, reason re 
faith, and there seemed in Dr. Déllinger’s principles yw 
of the ultimate creation of such a power. The Papacy 
removed it. Guided, as we have long striven to show by 
inferior men, it could not perceive that the age had a doubl 
tendency—towards a centre and towards absolute independ. 
ence, tendencies which it might have temporarily reconciled, 
and so checked for years the inevitable result. The Papacy, old 
wanting in scholarship, and guided by the feeblest reasoners 
left extant, the Italian theologians, watched the new school 
with a jealousy like that with which ignorant English Bishops 
watch the ideas of the English Broad Church, failed to ge¢ 
that the Church was gaining what the hierophants only 
appeared to lose, silenccd Montalembert, censured Dr. Dgj- 
linger, vilified Sir John Acton, and finally published in “the 
lenth Year of the Immaculate Conception,” the Encyclical 
letter on which Catholic Europe is now gazing almost aghast, 
We question if in the history of man there ever appeared g 
document so foolish, certainly there has been none in the long 
history of Catholic Rome. It does not contain from first to 
last one new sentence, one idea not extracted from some old 
brief, one thought which rendered its publication necessary to 
meet some new dilemma. To those who believe in the Ultra. 
montane system it conveys no reproof, no warning, and no 
consolation. They knew it all before, needed none of its aid 
to quicken their energies in the cause of the obscurantism 
which they love. But to those who believe in the Roman 
Catholic Church, in her power of guiding men through all 
ages and under all circumstances, it is a terrible shock. It 
is the utterance of an intellectual non possumus, of a blank 
refusal to assume the guidance of the modern world, to recog. 
nize its ideas, to provide for its necessities, to speak its tongue, 
It will strike them as if the Papacy had solemnly refused 
to rule America because neither Leo nor Hildebrand had 
heard of a continent beyond the sea, or had abandoned Latin 
for some local dialect, had ceased, that is, to address mankind 
in favour of some class, or individual people, or single dis- 
trict of the world. ‘Their dreams are all dispersed. Steadily 
one by one all the ideas which regulate modern life, and which 
the new Catholics believe to be as consistent with Catholicism 
as with the Divine power, freedom of society, of the press, of 
discussion, of secular life, are formally condemned. At the 
bottom of a letter, almost puerile in its tone of reproach 
against modern socicty, the Holy See has collected eighty 
propositions which are together and separately branded as 
impious and heretical. Many of them we all brand, Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, at least it is not we who main- 
tain that love for one’s country justifies breaches of the eternal 
laws,—directed at the Mazzinians; or that a ‘ happy in- 
justice of fact does not affect the sanctity of eternal right,”— 
directed, we fancy, at the priests who want to accept Victor 
Emanuel as de facto though not de jure their sovereign and 
ruler. But the great majority are propositions without which 
modern socicty has no meaning,—the right of discussion, the 
right of the State to control the Church, the duty of eccle- 
siastics to submit to the laws, the propriety of secular education, 
the claim of Princes to be in secular matters above the Church, 
“the principle of non-intervention” (clause 67), the idea that 
the spiritual and the temporal power are not in their essence ip 
accord, the right of all creeds to tolerance, the notion that 
emigrants may in a Catholic country proselytize Catholics, 
the belief finally that the Pontificate should reconcile itself with 
civilization and modern progress. Every one of these ideas 
represents a hope, or a belief, or an inspiration entertained 
within the bosom of Catholicism itself, and everyone 1s 
formally denounced, its teachers declared heretical, and_the 
Bishops called on in a letter addressed to all mankind to 
denounce and punish them. Imagine Frenchmen informed 
that the will of the people is not a law, that the Republican 
form of government is heretical, that the State has no rights 
over the Church, that the law has no moral right to punish 
guilty ecclesiactics! or Spain that the seizure of Church 
property is morally evil! or Austria that princes cannot 
righteously alter concordats, or Italy that to demand recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and progress is evil, or all thinking 
mankind that free speech is but “the liberty of perdition.” 
The Protestant world is not hurt, for it believed all this an 
worse of the Papacy—but the free Catholic world? In France 
the moderate party is astounded, and men who, like Laguer- 
ronniére, were ready to go any length for the temporal power, 
protest ia utter disgust against imposing on France the ideas 
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of the middle ages; the pioneer of Catholicism, Dr. 
Déllinger, is silenced, and English Catholics are every where 
compelled to choose between the silent submission they will 
no more pay than other Englishmen or open “ irreligion.” 
That indeed is the dangerous alternative offered to thinkers in 
every country. The Encyclical letter is a premium on 
heresy- L 7 
the “+ comptabilité”’ of temporal and spiritual power, he may 
as well deny the authority of the Church; if a Frenchman 
isa heretic because he sends a priest to the galleys for larceny, 
he may as well refuse the priest any guidance whatever ; if 


a German ceases to be a Catholic because he believes in dis- | 


cussion, Why not cease to be a Catholic once forall? As 


well be hanged for a spiritual sheep as for an ecclesiastical 
As a matter of fact we are aware the nations will not | 


lamb. ae 
go reason. So strong is the power of tradition over all men 


but Englishmen, so brilliant the effect of the Papacy upon the 
imagination of the thoughtful, so keen is the love for unity 
among all who believe that men are not units, but members of 


amystic whole as waves are parts of the sea, that the Encyclical | 


letter will probably silence the new school—paraly ze, that is, the 
effort to reconcile the Catholic system with individual thought. 
If thought were compressible that might be well for the Papacy, 


but it is not, and if it may not travel in the same groove with | 
the Church it will wander afield, and cut out one leading to a | 


widely different goal. Even for the moment there is no gain. 


The Papacy has simply paralyzed the neo-Catholics, and para- | 


lytics, however obedient, are not efficient soldiers in the ranks. 
The Papacy in its own interest has been wretchedly ill-advised, 
has proved for the fifticth time that it has lost the mental 
power, the intellectual acumen, which once supported if it 
could never justify its claim to rule mankind. It has shown 
that the Holy Chair and freedom of thought cannot co- 


exist, that it will have the contest internecine, that either | 


itself or progress must be finally laid at rest. Well, for 
the heirs of the Roman power suicide, after all, is no ignoble 
end. 
THE RESULTS OF GENERAL SHERMAN’S SUCCESS. 
\ EDNESDAY and Thursday, the 14th and 15th Decem- 
ber, were eventful days in the great war on the other 
side of the Atlantic. On the former day General Sherman's 
great anabasis, which the Zimes has at last ceased to call 
a retreat, ended in his gaining the sea coast of Georgia, and 
restoring his communications with his own Government by 





storming Fort McAllister at the mouth of the Ogeechee ; on the | ; 
’ | immediate effect will be a new confidence, not only in the 


latter day the mere remnant which he left of his ‘‘ fugitive’ 
army under General Thomas to defend East Tennessee, after 
amusing the gallant General Hood for a month with dim hopes 
of the capture of Nashville and its vast stores, and the con- 
sequent reconquest of all Tennessee and command of the 
Cumberland River, issued from his lines at Nashville, and, in 
a battle lasting two days, completely defeated the foe from 
whom General Sherman is supposed by some to have fled. 
The two events are nearly simultaneous, and doubtless not 
without design. On the 12th the Federal admiral at 
Beaufort received news of the arrival of Sherman’s army in 
excellent health and spirits within a few miles of Savannah. 
On the 15th the intelligence had doubtless reached Nashville 
by telegraph, and General Thomas knew that the motive for 
detaining General Hood’s whole army in the west till General 
Sherman's march should be beyond the reach of injury from 
that quarter no longer existed, and that he might venture an 
engagement. The consequence will be that if the defeat of 
the Confederates before Nashville really amounts to rout, as is 
reported, their army of the west will have been disposed of by 
the smaller part of the Federal army of the west, while its 
main body, under the most brilliant of the Federal Generals, 
transferred to the Atlantic coast, will form a second great 


army of the east ready to co-operate closely with the plans of | 


the Commander-in-Chief by conducting a winter campaign in 
States where a winter campaign is quite feasible,—a campaign 
which must tell fearfully on the results of the next spring 
campaign in Virginia. General Sherman with his base on the 
Sea coast will soon be ina position to commence a north- 
ward march on the railway system uniting Richmond with 
Augusta, of a much less difficult character than that which 
carried him during the spring of this year from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta. And should he succeed, the effect 
will probably be to crush the gallant Virginian army 
of General Lee out of the intervening States between the 


army of the Potomac and the army of Georgia,—the upper | pedition would have been impossible. 


and lower jaw of the military double lever. Augusta, too, is 


| 
| 


If an Italian stands condemned for merely doubting | 


| defend it as to defend Richmond. We should expect, then, 
j to hear that all the remains of General Hood’s army would 
| be summoned to garrison and defend Augusta, so that Ten- 
| nessee will be probably set free from any invasion more formid- 
able than that of cavalry raids. Thus the ‘‘ escape” of General 
Sherman from Atlanta will probably, as the Zimes remarked, 
be ‘the turning-point’ of the war. But this “‘turning-point” 
will consist in providing the North with a double instead of a 
single military lever for cracking that hard nut the Richmond 
army of General Lee, and yet leaving the fortunes of the 
Union in the west brighter than they have ever been before. 
With the Savannah River opened tothe Federal navy, as it now 
| must be whether Savannah itself was taken or not when the last 
mail left ; with a formidable Federal army, under the most bril- 
liant of their Generals, acting in this new quarter in concert 
with the gunboats which have always achieved so much for the 
Northern cause ; with a disaster so terrible in Tennessee, where 
the Confederates were hoping to retrieve the loss of Atlanta ; 
with a new naval and military expedition under Admiral 
Porter and General Butler despatched to some new point in 
the Confederacy, probably Wilmington, the sole remaining 
| port for the blockade-runners; with Richmond closely pressed 
| throughout the winter, and a prospect of double pressure, even 
if it still holds out, before nother harvest,—it is probable 
enough that the deep gloom wiich overspread the Confederacy 
after the fall of Atlanta will return in double intensity, and 
that the Confederate Government may have to deal throughout 
the coming winter not only with formidable enemies, but still 
more formidable supporters. All Mr. Davis's predictions have 
been terribly falsified. General Sherman, instead of giving 
to the world “a new edition of the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow,” has marched quite unopposed over 350 miles of a 
hostile State to commence a new and more menacing cam- 
awe og General Hood, instead of recovering Tennessee and 
Kentucky, has been outmaneuvred and crushed by a foe he 
despised. The Georgian campaign of the Confederacy has 
ended as fatally for it as the Vicksburg campaign. In both 
cases Mr. Davis was careful beforehand to explain the momen- 
tous character of the issue; in both cases his own supporters 
will be apt to let his words, while he still hoped for success, 
far outweigh the words in which he tries to depreciate the 
significance of failure. It is probable, we think, that the 
coming wiuter will test the mettle of the Southern people’s 
resistance as it has never been tested yet. 

On the mind of the North the effect of these great events 
can scarcely be less powerful. Perhaps the most striking 


ability of those Generals whom, after painful sifting, the war 
| has at length brought to the top, but in their ability to cope 





| successes even when divided by the greatest breadths of 


with the particular form of difficulty most overpowering to the 
imagination—the vast spaces over which their strategic com- 
binations must extend. General Graut and General Sherman 


| have both shown their power not only to manoeuvre, but to 


operate on a plan of unprecedented magnitude—to knit 
together the effect of operations hundreds of miles apart, 
to make victories in Tennessee tell immediately on the 
campaign in Mississippi, victories in Mississippi re-act 
again on the campaign in Tennessee, and a successful occupa- 
tion of the north-east of Georgia the stepping-stone to 
a more hopeful invasion of Virginia. General Grant and 
General Sherman have both shown that mere space is not so 
much against them as every one believed,—that they are not 
limited to pricking a few isolated holes, as it were, in different 
parts of the Confederacy, but that they can build up their 
country. The North will not forget that General Grant was 
no sooner appointed to the command of the army of Tennessee 
after the disaster at Chickamauga than within a month he 
turned the tables on his opponent by the help of the great 
army and able lieutenant who had won Vicksburg under his 
directions. General Sherman’s march from Vicksburg to 
Chattanooga was, as we showed at the time, one of those 
brilliant operations from which even experienced generals are 
apt to shrink, and which in the hands of inferior generals be- 
come great disasters. The failure of Sherman’s great expedition 
into Alabama, which failed, though without disaster, only 
from the fuilure of the supporting cavalry not then under his 
command, was an exception which strengthened the evidence 
of his ability for such operations. The march to Atlanta was 
not an operation of this kind. It was a regular and most difli- 
cult campaign, but of course one without which the recent ex- 
From Vicksburg to 
Savannah General Sherman’s career has proved his own and 


the military workshop of the Confederacy, and the Confederate | General Grunt’s great capacity for knitting together the most 


Government will probably think it almost as necessary to | distant successes into one great result more important than all 
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of them taken together, because it shows the magnitude of 
their military conceptions and the practical coherence of their 
plans. 


And what is more, the Federal Generals find the vastness | 


of the spaces over which they are compelled to pass in making 


the various campaigns fit into each other a source of strength | 
This last fact is due no doubt to the | 


as well as of weakness. 
root of the whole matter—the slavery which is the Southern 
crime and weakness. Were the South a homogeneous popu- 


lation of white men, the armies that might penetrate it | 


would pierce the various States only at the cost of dwindling 
visibly with every day’s march. As it is, the invading army 
is a sponge which sucks up strength and aid as it proceeds. 
General Sherman has reached the coast, we are told, with a 
larger army than that with which he started from Atlanta. 
The great march has not been a loss, but a gain. This, how- 
ever, is not due to any generalship, but to the cause in which 
the North is fighting. They have their reward in a much 
more effective and satisfactory shape than any slave insur- 
rection could have given them. 

As a general result the North will doubtless feel deeply 
the encouragement of this great success,—and venture to infer 
from it that the disasters of mere military incapacity are sub- 
stantially passed, and that in each fresh campaign they may 
look for greater and greater results from the genius of their 
leaders and their people’s natural preponderance in strength. 
General Lee is now the only Southern commander who can 
be regarded as the equal of Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Thomas ; it has been seen that the free States produce a 
greater crop even of military capacity, though they found 
it far more difficult to detect on the spur of the moment, than 
the Slave States,—that the greatest weight of intellect accom- 
panies the greatest weight of material resources,—that the 
tendency of every successive campaign is to increase still more 
the chances of the North,—that it only needs indomitable 
perseverance to succeed in the end. 


THE WAR WITH BOOTAN. 

if is very easy to condemn the Government of India for 

declaring war on Bootan, but it is not altogether just. 
It is quite true that the expedition will be difficult, the cost 
heavy, the gain cither in territory or reputation very incon- 
siderable, but great governments cannot always conduct their 
affairs on the principles which are very justly considered 
axioms in the counting-house. They have occasionally, like 
individuals, duties to perform which are very annoying, very 
expensive, and very unfruitful of advantage, but which are 
for those reasons only the more imperative. The arrest of a 
“rough”? seldom pays the policeman, but he has to arrest 
him sometimes nevertheless. Mr. Eden’s failure in his mission 
has blinded the eyes of the public to the object with which 
that mission was undertaken, but the object was nevertheless 
one of which Parliament will, we believe, approve. These 
Bootanese have been for years making raids into our territory, 
carrying off cattle, spoiling crops, and kidnapping men, women, 
and children. Those acts do not, it is quite true, greatly 
injure the Government,—its territories are too wide, the power 
of the Bootanese too infinitesimal for them to be greatly felt, 
either at the Treasury or in the Office of Foreign Affairs. But they 
do very greatly hurt certain poor subjects of that Government, 
the thousand or so of Assamese villagers living near the Bootan 
frontier, and who, though not very wealthy, nor very civilized, 
nor very tractable, still pay taxes, and have a right to be pro- 
tected against foreign brigands. We should not like to see 
Dutch crews landing in Skye, carrying off ponies, burning 
barns, and kidnapping cottiers, nor should we be apt to suffer 
the Netherlands Government to plead weakness as an excuse 
The responsibility of the Government of Bengal for these 
wretched Assamese is as great as that of the Sovereign for the 
people of Skye, and indeed greater, from the terrible helpless- 
ness of the victims. It was bound to get them back, and 
there were only two ways of attaining that end—to make war 
or to negotiate. The Government, hating war—and we may 
remark that a frontier war is to every civil Government in India 
utterly detestable—naturally tried the former expedient, and 
selected its own Secretary, an able though unpopular and 
obstinate person, the Honourable Ashley Eden, as its Pleni- 
potentiary, with orders to redeem the slaves, ask some com- 
mercial advantages, and, if he could, obtain permission for an 
Envoy to reside in Bootan. 

The story of his failure is too well known to need repetition. 
He was insulted and seized, and his enemies say that in fear 
of death or a protracted imprisonment he signed a treaty ceding 
to the Bootanese part of Assam, without stating in the native 
version that he yielded only to duresse. His advocates say 





| ile. 
that he was compelled to choose between the signature—whj 

| he declared to be under compulsion—and becoming the “a 
| of an immediate and most dangerous war, as his conten 
would have compelled the British Government to carr fire 
and sword over the hills in order to effect his rescue, Whisk 
ever is the true statement, and we incline to the latter as ma 
in consonance with the hard and somewhat entéé character of 
the Secretary, the treaty was signed, and the Mission retired 
from the mountains with its end unaccomplished and an 
additional grievance to redress. Was the Government to put 
up with that condition of affairs? To all native minds it 
|appeared that a British Envoy had been coerced into dig. 
graceful cessions, and that the coercion had for some 
inexplicable reason been applied with impunity. More. 
jover, there was the treaty, which must either be observed 
|sacredly or repudiated as having been extorted by force 
‘and force so applied as to amount to a deliberate and 
| official insult to Her Majesty’s representative. And finally 
there were the kidnapped people still to be redeemed out of 
bondage. It is very easy to say that the Government might 
have passed over the transaction with contempt, but if it had 
the districts bordering on Bootan must have been abandoned, 
for the villagers could not continue ploughing without a 
certainty that they should gather the crops. The triumph 
was certain to inflate Bootanese vanity to the utmost, and 
neither life nor property would have been safe within the 
limit of their incursions. The British Government could not 
play so dishonourable a part, and with excessive reluctance 
and after communication with England, the Viceroy resolved 
| to act energetically against its assailants. He declared that 
the Bootanese in attacking the Envoy had violated the law 
of nations, that their insolence must be punished and their 
incursions brought to an end. To punish their past offences 
he decreed that the low country which produces their 
revenue should be annexed, and to obtain security for the 
future he ordered that the forts which guard the three passes 
should be garrisoned by British troops. Of course orders like 
these could be executed only by force, and an ‘‘ expedition,” ag 
it is called in India, that is, a moveable column of some 8,000 
men of all arms, was collected at Gowalparah, the nearest 
station on the Burrampooter, and ordered to occupy the 
“Terai.” So far as we are informed, this force will not cross 
the inner hills, but will seize the forts and the plain sloping 
from them down to our own dominions, and there await any 
movement the Bootanese may have the courage or the capacity 
to commence. They will probably make one effort, one of 
their four chiefs being deeply committed to anti-British views, 
and apparently confident that he can drive the invaders back, but 
an attack from his undisciplined followers, even should they be 
| some thousands in number, is not likely to be a very formidable 
affair. Once beaten he will probably be executed, and the 
party of peace recovering its ascendancy in the Durbar will 
give up the treaty, release the slaves, and probably obtain a 
small quit-rent in lieu of the annexed territory. There will 
of course be some loss of life, the Terai being full of fever, 
but the sick have the river behind them, and sickness must 
be faced occasionally as well as bullets. It is a troublesome 
and annoying affair, but the original Mission was right, and 
its failure one of those misfortunes which governments, like 
| individuals, must sometimes endure. ‘To have put up with it 
in silence, and leave our poor villagers to die under the blows 
of Bootanese taskmasters, would have been more than a mis- 
fortune—a great and cruel disgrace. 

The war is a petty affair, provided one contingency does 
/not occur. Itis said that Jung Buhadoor’s long regency in 
| Nepaul has ended, that the party opposed to him has at last 
| prevailed with the King, and that he has been thrown into 
‘prison. If that statement is correct he will be put to death, 
'and the new Government (to conciliate the soldiery, whose 
| favourite and nominee Jung Buhadoor was) may attempt to 
| plunder Bengal. That would be a serious affair, first, because 
| it might compel us to annex Nepaul, which we do not want, 
| and which is an excellent barrier between ourselves and the 
| Chinese ; and secondly, because the Nepaulese Court has a 
| vague but annoying hold over the sympathies of all Hindoos, 

who regard the country as the only one in which their faith 
| is still supreme, still maintained not only as a creed but as a 
living polity. Such a catastrophe is not, however, one whit 
| the more or the less likely in consequence of the Bootan expe- 
| dition. The Bootanese are neither subjects, nor allies, nor 
friends of Nepaul, are not Hindoos, and are not likely to cede 
themselves to Katmandoo in payment for and against the 
| British power. Their treatment might furnish an excuse, but 
ithat is all; and Sir John Lawrence knows perfectly the 

















| extent and character of the danger, if any, to be expected 
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—— 
from Nepaul. Ina few months we shall, we doubt not, hear 
that the Bootanese have ‘given way, - the ‘ expedition ”” 
will be dispersed in different stations, and the affair will not 
be alluded to again, except to explain some small deficiency 
in the budget. India being always armed to the teeth, expe- 
ditions do not cost very much. 





LORD HOBART ON ENGLISH EXTRAVAGANCE. 
HE eldest sons of English Peers do not often take to 
finance, for under the constitutional system that career 
is pretty sure to be snapped in the middle. In spite of their 
legal right, and occasional outbursts like the rejection of the 
Bill for Abolishing the Paper Duty, the Peers do not often 
attempt to discuss financial arrangements. There must be 


fnancial ability in their ranks, and there is administrative | 


experience of a somewhat peculiar kind, but the House of 
Commons is jealous of its prerogative, and the Peers find it 
easier and wiser to let the budgets alone. Their heirs follow 
their example, and since the days of the Stuarts we can hardly 
recall a financier with a cluim to a peerage. Lord Hobsii, 
however, seems a little impatient of the established etiquette, 
and having recently been employed to remodel the budget of 
an empire, he has perhaps some claim to be heard. 
administrative accountant, such as he proved himself in Turkey 
to be, reasoning from a point of view somewhat better because 
freer than that of an ‘‘ economical member,” might teach th 
country many things on which it sadly wants information, 
such as the sources of the waste it perceives, the possibility, 
the difficulties, and the limits of remedies such as Mr. 
Stansfeld tried to apply in the Admiralty. 


does not teach usmuch. He tells us indeed, in very clear and 
epigrammatic style, that the national expenditure has increased 
fourteen millions since 1853, that ten millions of that increase 
isdue to the army and navy, and that there is some feeble- 
ness in the tone of the public mind upon the subject. ‘“ We 
protest loudly against intervention, but not against its cost. 
We decline to indulge in the luxury, but not to pay for it. 
We refuse to fire a shot for suffering humanity, but not to 
the expense which was the chief reason for our refusal; and 
the only incident of a ‘‘ meddling”’ policy which we bear with 
equanimity is that which we look upon as its principal dis- 
advantage. It is very neat that, and very true, but it is not 
new, and it does not meet the difficulty which oppresses the 
public mind, and it may be warpsthe public judgment. It iseasy 
tosay we spend too much, and not difficult to reduce the outlay 


by cutting off so many ships, so many sailors, and regiments, and | 


so much artillery. Nobody questions that this can be done, if 
the country is prepared to dispense with some of its available 
strength, and the suggestion does not in the least relieve the 
public mind. ‘The root of bitterness in this matter is not the 
extent of our strength, but the universal conviction that we 
could have all the strength we want, and more than is now 
disposable, at a cost very much less than that shown in the 
estimates. 
a pound a week would bring the Horse Guards any number of 
serviceable men with their clothes and rations, for it does 
bring them to all other large employers of labour, yet the 
army is so managed that the cost is more than double 


that amount, and this while our officers barely receive | 


the interest on their purchase-money. It is quite cer- 


tain that one dockyard can build a ship at nearly the | 


same price per ton as another, yet the navy is so managed 


that one ton in one place costs nearly three times the same ton | 


in another. It is quite certain that though the British Govern- 
ment alone in the world administers the country through un- 


paid assistance, our civil expenditure is higher than that of 


great States which are policed and governed to death. The 
nation does not care very much how many pennies it spends, 
does not care in fact quite enough, for taxation has been so 
arranged that it is only felt oppressively by a class habitually 


patient and submissive, the class which pays income-tax but 


has less than 400/. a year. But the nation does care very 
much to get its pennyworth for its penny, and has a strong 
and a just conviction that it does not get it. It wantsa 
system to be devised under which it may be certain, as, for 
example, Prussian Kings are certain, that nothing is wasted, 
nothing purchased at unreasonable cost; that when it orders 
luxuries it shall get them at the same price as other people ; 
that if it has, as at present, heavy law costs to pay, it shall be 
sure that the suit is moving. When it pays for power it 


wants tobe powerful, not to be told that with a taxation of 
5/. per house spent on army and navy alone it is incompetent to 
defend a friend, and must go into a panic at the first demand 
from anenemy. Anybody, eldest son or other, who could 


A good 


> | 
Lord Hobart’s 
utterance, however, in Macmillan’s Magazine of this week 


It is quite certain, for example, that the offer of | 


| suggest such a system, would be sure of the national gratitude, 
| for he would remedy the greatest and most severely felt defect 
|of our administrative scheme. 
| We have, and seemingly ean have, no Minister for Thrift, 
;no political Jorkins who can be quoted whenever it is neces- 
| sary to put a stop to extravagance. It is the business of the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer to see that the Treasury is sol- 
| vent, and when he happens to be very powerful and very 
acute and very popular he may be able to keep the depart- 
ments within reasonable limits as to their total demand. But 
that is all he can do, and it is very hard indeed to accomplish 
'even that. As to the waste within the totals, the payment of 
twopence for a pennyworth of tur, or powder, or police, he 
has no authority whatever, nor has anybody else. The chief 
of each department can control it, but it is not in any way his 
interest to do more than see that his budget is within the 
required total. Ou the contrary, the attempt opens up a cam- 
paign inside his own house, a regular battle with every 
subordinate which, except to a man who enjoys giving pain, 
is indescribably annoying. In the army the resistance is even 
| greater, for there are two battles to be won,—one with the 
Crown, and Ministers hate fighting the Crown, and another 
| with the department itself. Apart altogether from personal 
interests, every subordinate chief who is worth his salt thinks 
his sub-department the one on which the safety of the nation 
depends, and regards thrift as either indiscreet or impossible. 
'In India serious reduction was pronounced impossible till 
bankruptcy came so close that there was danger to 
official salaries, and then Colonel Balfour was called in 
to show that six millions could be saved. Hubit has taught 
them to bear ‘ reductions of strength,” but economy seems 
to them intolerable, and they have a perfect armoury 
| of phrases to be thrown at the head of any one who suggests 
it. There is no Mr. Jorkins in the Ministry to bear the un- 
popularity of minute thrift, for the subordinates know per- 
fectly well that the magic phrase, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone will have 
it,’’ applies to totals, to strength, and not to the waste in the 
purchase of that strength. The Premier has some sort of a 
right, as chief of the Treasury and of the Ministry, to inter- 
fere with all other Ministers, but the Premier is usually over- 
worked, and unless also a strong financier, a conjuncture 
which rarely happens, could not interfere with effect. The 
work is left to Parliament, and Parliament might do it most effi- 
ciently, for it is really dreaded in the departments, but Parlia- 
ment on this, as on all other subjects, wants a leader. It is 
| nobody’s business to do the preliminary work, get up the 
facts, show where and why cash can be saved, and till 
that is done the House of Commons is as powerless as 
a good judge would be if not allowed to ask questions 
and deprived of the assistance of the Bar. The only per- 
sons who can perform the function thoroughly, Ministers 
in opposition, are of all others most unwilling, for if they 
|have no striking ideas they do not want to annoy the de- 
| partments by compelling economy, and if they have them 
they keep them, till they can by using them when in power 
aguin enjoy the full credit of their inventiveness. It is from 
within that economy must be enforced, and the object to be 
sought is a system under which there shall be a powerful and 
steady pressure bearing upon the departments in that direction. 
There is no such pressure now except from the fitful and half- 
informed action of Parliameat, and till there is skilled 
accountants like Lord Hobart do but waste their breath. He 
says the necessity of reconstructing the Navy is no argument, for 
the man who uses it ‘has to account for an extraordinary expen- 
diture, on the army and navy alone, of some ten millions; that 
at a cost of one million annually six iron vessels of the most 
| powerful and expensive kind could be annually constructed ; 
and that we have now been ‘reconstructing’ for several 
successive years.” But who is to guide Parliament towards 
| the plan under which a million a year shall be sufficient for 
| the reconstruction it desires, shall in fact buy one million’s 
worth of new fleet? That is the question which the nation is 
always putting, and which every financial reformer leaves 
unanswered. Anybody can save money by dismissing his 
servauts, the point is to keep them and save nevertheless. 


THE VERMONT RAIDERS. 

T is not the custom of Englishmen to watch with much 
| interest the proc edings of the colonial law courts, but the 
Canadian judges scem to be determined not to be thus over- 
looked much longer. It is their misfortuue that the country 
in which they administer justice borders on the United 
States, and is the natural refuge of fugitives from that 
country. In consequence they have more than once had to 


put a construction on the Extradition Act, and the result has 
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generally been of a kind to make one doubt whether they are | 
quite the persons to whom we can safely entrust the national 
honour. About four years ago the Queen’s Bench there wanted | 
to give up to the Southern planters Anderson, an escaped slave, 
who had committed homicide to avoid recapture, and based its | 
decision on the narrowest technical grounds; and when it} 


appeared that the courts of this country were about to avert | 
this disgrace, the Common Pleas released Anderson on grounds 
narrower and more technical still. The Canadian courts seem 
to have just that narrow professional spirit which always 
actuates provincial tribunals, and which was, perhaps from our | 
insular position, until a comparatively recent period the prevail- 
ing inspiration of our own. Just recently, again, one of the 
judges at Montreal has acted in a manner which is not only | 
marked by the same fault, but really suggests suspicions | 
of gross partiality. A few months back a number of South- 
erners resident in Canada crossed the frontier into Vermont in 
parties of two and three, and quietly made their way to the 
border town of St. Alban’s. The first comers lived peaceably 
at the chief hotel. When the band had all arrived they 
suddenly rose, attacked and robbed the bank, set fire to the 
public buildings, killed or wounded all who resisted them, 
and with their plunder fled across the frontier again into 
Canada. Proceedings of course were promptly taken by the 
United States Consul in concert with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The raiders were charged with murder, arson, and | 
robbery under seven distinct indictments, and their extra- | 
dition was demanded under the Ashburton Treaty. At the | 
hearing a primd facie case was without difficulty proved, but | 
the prisoners then claimed to be entitled to the immunities of 
war as belligerents, and asked time to obtain evidence from 
Richmond to establish the defence. The Court granted them | 
a month. The propriety of this proceeding seems to us very | 
questionable. No doubt in theory war puts all the subjects of | 
both belligerents into a state of hostility, but usage has very con- | 
siderably modified this maxim. It has long been the practice of 
generals to shoot mere marauders wherever they find them, and 
Wheaton, no mean authority, contends that it must now be taken 
as law that at least on land only those acts of hostility are | 
lawful which are authorized by the express or implied com- 
mand of the Sovereign. Even supposing therefore that Mr. | 
Davis had accepted the responsibility of these acts ex post 
facto, it is at least doubtful whether that would have entitled | 
the perpetrators of them to their liberty, and it is certain that 
in any case he could only screen them by avowing so glaring 
and deliberate a violation of the neutral rights of this country 
as to amount to a clear casus belli. Considering that the final 
surrender of all criminals under the treaty is a diplomatic 
act, and that the Governor-General is not concluded by: 
the decision of the magistrate, although he cannot act 
without it, we think that the Court was in no way bound to} 
give these raiders time to prove that Mr. Davis had deliberately 
defied and insulted the Crown, but should at once have pro- | 
ceeded to judgment. It perhaps lends some support to this 
opinion that on the 13th of this month, when the case was 
called on, no attempt was made to prove any authority what- 
ever from Mr. Davis. Instead, however, the prisoners took 
a new objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, of which 
apparently no notice had been given tothe Crown, and Justice 
Coursal actually then and there set them all at liberty. 

The objection was of course of the narrowest character 
possible. It seems that there are two acts which purport to 
carry into effect the Ashburton Treaty, the one provincial and 
the other Imperial. The latter we presume, the 6 and 7 Vict., 
c. 76, requires that the prisoners should have been arrested 
under a warrant from the Governor-General, but the former 
does not. These proceedings seem to have been taken | 
under the Provincial Act, and the prisoners were arrested | 
under a warrant of Justice Coursal himself. He now} 
decides that the Imperial Act conflicts with the provincial, | 
and is supreme. He also thinks that the latter has ‘‘ not re- 
ceived the special Royal sanction requisite,’ and that all 
warrants not signed by the Governor-General are null and 
void. What all this may mean it is very difficult to say, but 
it is fair to remember that the only report which has yet | 
reached this country is in a New York paper, and is at all 
events incomplete, if not inaccurate. It does not even state 
what Act of the Imperial Parliament is alluded to, nor can we 
imagine that a local Act is incompetent to regulate so mere a for- 
mality as the signing of a warrant of arrest. But without 
pronouncing prematurely on the soundness of the decision, we 
must say that the haste with which it was pronounced and 
carried into effect was absolutely indecent. A trifling delay | 
would have enabled the prosecution to obtain a Governor- 
General’s warraut and rc-arrest the prisoners at the door of the | 


| Queen’s Bench. 


. . aad. 
gaol. Justice Coursal actually did adjourn for two or thr 
hours to consider his decision. Why not for two or ion 
days? Itis really very hard to believe that such conduct as 


| this is consistent with judicial duty. The plea that the 


liberty of the subject was involved will not serve his turn 
The liberty of none of the Queen’s subjects was involved. Nor 


| are we in want of an example of how “an English judge” 


it is Mr. Coursal’s own expression—ought to act in such a 
case. Last summer there lay in Liverpool gaol under & Warrant 
from the Secretary of State three men who had been chargeq 
with piracy on the Gerrity under the Extradition Act. At 
the assizes they applied for a habeas corpus. So far from 
feeling bound to decide the case at once the judge refused to 
decide it all, but directed that the prisoners should not he 
given up till they had had an opportunity of applying to the 
That Court eventually released them, on the 
broad ground that the treaty did not apply to offences triable in 
this country, and that piracy was such an offence, but they 
intimated during the argument that they would not libe. 
rate them if there had been time to prefer an indictment, 
Yet the prisoners had committed no offence whateyer 
against the municipal law of this country, nor had they in 
any way violated its neutrality. In these circumstances it jg 
not surprising to read in the last telegrams that the Canadian 
Cabinet has protested against Mr. Coursal’s decision, and it jg 
supposed that he will be dismissed. 

Whether this gentleman is or is not unfit for his post from 
either intellectual or moral deficiencies, the consequences of hig 
conduct may be very serious. There can be no doubt that if we 


| were at war with the States, and France allowed Americans to 


organize on French soil similar expeditions against Dover or 
Hastings, we should require the Emperor either to prevent or 
surrender the culprits, and France would in the converse case 
demand as much of us. No nation wouzd allow neutral territory 
to be made a base of operations for their enemy, and they cannot 
be expected to respect the neutral territory if itis. In the 
Canadian revolt our commanders did not hesitate to violate 
the territory of the States by burning the Caroline, and they 
only apprehended an invasion. They were preventing, not 
punishing, a violation of the neutral territory. And that act 
was justified simply on the ground of necessity, and no less a 
lawyer than Mr. Webster admitted the excuse. If General 
Dix carries out his most ill-advised order to pursue the next 
depredators, if necessary, even beyond the border, will he be 
entirely without excuse? We have, however, too much con- 


| fidence in the wisdom of Mr. Lincoln to believe that he will 


permit anything of the sort. In his last Message he expressly 


'recognized the good faith of the Canadian Government, and 


it is now acting with promptitude and vigour. Orders have 
been issued for the recapture of the culprits whom Justice 
Coursal released, and additional preventive measures have also 
been taken for securing the peace of the border. Nor is it pos- 
sible that the President should be blind to the fact that the Con- 
federates are now straining every nerve to force this country 
into war with the States. It is their last card—wuna salus 
victis; for that generous despair which has been so much 
tulked about is not perhaps very likely to be displayed. To 


| sacrifice all for freedom, even if it be in the character of the 
| Anglo-Saxon, is scarcely in the réle of the slaveholder. 


We confess, however, to feeling some doubt whether 
offences of the character of this Vermont raid ought to be 
dealt with under the Extradition Acts at all. There may 
possibly be some such feeling in Canada, for in the last war 
the depredations of the American raiders were unbearable ; 
and it was because we could get no redress that the Capitol 
and other public buildings at Washington were wilfully 
destroyed. Of course the cases are not parallel, but the 
Canadians may think that a people so fond of raiding ought 
to be more tolerant of raiders. Besides, though marauders 


| ar» commonly actuated by mere cupidity, they are not always. 
| In this Vermont affair the ringleaders at least seem to have 
| been sufferers by the war in the border States, and to have 


had some rough notion of inflicting retributive justice,—and 
one has a certain reluctance to surrender such men to be 
tried and punished as ordinary robbers and assassins. 
Their animus is not thievish, their malice is not pri- 
vate. It would certainly seem to be better that they 
should be punished hy the Canadian Government. Whatever 
injury they may have done the States, they have done us 
more. They have insulted the Queen’s authority, violated 
her rights, and done their best to involve her and her subjects 
in a useless and sanguinary war,—they have given her allies 
just cause of complaint against her,—and they have done this 
for motives which may indeed be palliated under the evil 
precedeuts of a lawless and viole:, age, but which have been 
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einen 
gondemned alike by jurists and moralists, and for centuries 
have not been sanctioned even by the lax usages of war. If 
the municipal law of Canada does: not enable the Crown to 
yindicate its outraged dignity, it is high time that it should 
be amended. And the punishment to be awarded to such 
crimes would seem to be not lighter than would have been 
inflicted on them by the justice of the State in which they 
were actually committed. 


MAJOR LUMLEY. 

OST professions have their own peculiar modes of finding an 

\ expression for the vindictive passions, just as the various 
animal constitutions usually provide some biting, stinging, crushing, 
or striking power with which to attack enemies or resist their attacks. 
The most painful interest, however, belongs to a contest between 
two completely different apparatuses of attack or defence,—where 
the tusks of the rhinoceros are engaged against the boa constrictor’s 
hug, or the porcupine’s quills against the wild cat’s teeth and 
claws. 
engagement as we have seen this week between the army and the 
law.—the soldier attempting to make the lawyer fight him with his 
of course 


There is something of this sort of interest in such an 


own weapons, and the lawyer not only attempting, but 
succeeding in his attempt, to compel the soldier to lay down his 
sword and take up the much less comfortable réle of defending 
himself by statement and cross-examination in a court of jus- 
tice. We might have felt some compassion for the soldier in a 
contest necessarily so unequal, in spite of the very considerable skill 
which he showed in his general appeal to the court, had he not 
been the first to seek to impose his own mode of warfare on his 
adversary, by endeavouring to force upon the lawyer the alterna- 
tive between the imputation of cowardice, and submitting to a 
probation in which all the experience and constitutional train- 
ing was on his own side and none on the other. Major Lumley 
will no doubt be sadly worsted in his engagement with Mr. 
Desborough, junior, solicitor, and probably incur for his challenge 
and his description of his opponent a penalty which, looking to 
the habits and ideas of the old military school in which he has 
been educated, might appear excessive; but then we must remem- 
ber that the results to which duels, if ever permitted, may lead are 
far more evil than the motives which usually bring them about; 
and also that in this case there was something not only eminently 
quaint and absurd, but unfairly menacing, in the attempt to make 
a civilian who had very likely never used a sword or a pistol in his 
life accept a combat in which his opponent was a soldier. 

Putting aside, however, this aspect of the very curious challenge 
sent by Major Lumley to his solicitor, Mr. Desborough, there is 
something very comical in its incidents, and especially in the grave, 
conventional air which military etiquette seems to think it neces- 
sary in such cases to give to insulting provocation. 
stances of the case were simple. Mr. Desborough, as the solicitor, 
Mr. Wontner, said, with that address in strictly legal thrusts which 
Major Lumley, with all his fund of self-possession, cannot of course 
rival, had arranged an affair of ‘* very great delicacy and importance, 
into the circumstances connected with which he would not now enter, 


but in which he might say Major Lumley was the principal party con- | 
Their bill of costs for this transaction was 991. 5s. 10d., 


cerned.” 
the amount of which was still ‘‘ outstanding.” The Messrs. Des- 
borough received, in connection with “ the affair of great delicacy,” 


” 


certain dividends, one of which came into their hands on the 19th | 


December. It was payable in a county bank in Cornwall, and the 
solicitors, not unwilling to get in some portion of their outstanding 
account, wrote to Major Lumley that they proposed to credit him 
with the amount against their bill of costs, if he would con 

sent to that step. In the meantime they sent it into Cornwall 
for presentation at the bank where it was payable. Major Lumley 
by no means consented to that step, but, on the contrary, objected 
very strongly to it, and a correspondence ensued which, to use his 
own language, ‘‘ increased in bitterness daily, with almost the regu- 
larity of postal communication.” At length an angry interview 
took place. Mr. Desborough had not received cash for the country 
cheque from Cornwall, but proposed to send a cheque for the 
amount as soon as he did. Major Lumley denied his right to send it 
to Cornwall at all, and violently demanded the very dividend itself. 
The Major had intended to consult another solicitor on his way to 
this interview, but had omitted to do so; however, he succeeded 
in thinking that it was much the same as if he had consulted this 
Solicitor (who was as yet an entire stranger to him), and had got 
the opinion (which he expected to get) that the bill of costs was 

not payable till it had been taxed. In the heat of the discussion 


with Mr. Desborough he drew a bill on the future so far as to use | 


this expected but as yet not obtained advice as if it had actually 
been obtained, and to antedate his authority, as he supposed only 
by a few minutes, by using this gentleman’s name. It was an un- 
fortunate error. In the first place, the view itself was inaccurate. 
In the next, the to give it 
was in friendly relations with the firm of Desborough, Young, 
and Desborough, and was by no means likely to advise 
Major Lumley that their bill of costs was not payable till taxed. 
Mr. Desborough, junior, knowing this, said he did not believe 
Major Lumley had received any such advice, which was not only 
a real belief, but a well-founded one, as the Major himself admits, 
but was also certainly an imputation (not perhaps of the gravest 
kind) on the Major’s honesty. Mr. Desborough further turned 
the Major out of the room,—that is, begged him to walk out, and 
gave him a slight push in that direction,—which, says the Major, 
was ‘‘a trying situation for a retired Major; but prudence pre- 
vailed over anger, and muttering something about my firm resolu- 
tion to obtain redress, I retired, or, as the French say, retreated, 
rather rapidly down-stairs, bringing off my hat and umbrella un- 
damaged, and unpursued by the belligerents.” Of course the 
Major went straight to the solicitors he had named to try and per- 
suade them to honour his rather hazardous bill on their legal advice, 
but the firm, though admitting their name had often been ‘“ taken 
in vain” before, declined to take up a case against the Messrs. 
Desborough, and Mr, Desborough, junior, coming in, found his 
opponent there, and had the satisfaction of getting his view of 


solicitor who was expected 





The circum- 


the imaginary character of the Major's authority confirmed. 

| After this prologue it is certainly curious to find Major Lumley 
| challenging Mr. Desborough the next day, through the agency of 
an indiscreet friend, Sir John Louis (who, without personal pro- 
vocation, was even less excusable than Major Lumley for taking 
any part in so foolish and criminal a design), on the ground that 
Mr. Desborough had *‘ contradicted him in terms so furiously 
offensive as to constitute the lie direct,’—the contradiction being 
according to Major Lumley’s own admission substantially true, as 
the solicitors he named had not advised him at all, much less as 
he had quoted them. ‘True, there were the other grounds of pro- 
vocation,—that Mr. Desborough had shuken his hand at him, and 
given him a push, all which Major Lumley’s letter enumerates with 
excellent precision and formality :—*‘ Yesterday afternoon you 
insulted me in your own office in the grossest and most absolute 
manner,—/o wit, you first shook your hand menacingly in my face, 
you then contradicted me in terms so furiously offensive as to 
constitute the lie direct, and you completed the outrage by en- 
deavouring to thrust me with such violence from the room that it 
amounted to the last indignity to which a gentleman can be ex- 
posed, namely, a blow ;” all which indignities appear to have re- 
sulted from the incautious Major’s taking the anonymous solicitor’s 
name in vain. One sees with amazement how much more military 
precision is needed in reciting the offence than in the remarks 
| which lead to it. ‘The Major feels precision of little moment in 
| the remarks which cause the quarrel, but of the greatest possible 
The causes of war do not mat- 


| 
| 


moment in recalling its incidents. 
'ter, but the casus belli is a question of honour, and therefore of 
| delicacy. ‘The conventions of military society required Major 
Lumley’s acquaintances to assume all his statements to be true, 


whether they had good reason for doubting them or not. 
The Major himself proves how very good a reason Mr. 
Desborough had for doubting them, and does not appear 


even to reproach him for so doing. It is for expressing his legiti- 
| mate doubts that he is to be called to account, and while frankly 
| justifying Mr. Desborough’s scepticism, he anxiously justifies him- 
self also for being incensed at its profession. When Mr. Winkle 
turns out not to be the man who insulted Dr. Slammer, the mili- 
tary surgeon present earnestly presses on the attention of the 
parties that, having personated that individual, Mr. Winkle must 
be as a matter of etiquette assumed to be that individual for the 
purposes of the duel. And in a similar spirit Major Lumley, 
though admitting his fact to have been imaginary, considers that 
for the purposes of the duel it must be assumed to have been true. 
The principle of the duel apparently, as of all tottering institutions, 
is to prop itself up,—by alleging genuine affronts if pr wssible, but 
by assuming hypothetical insults where the former fail,—and there- 
fore to pad out all the defective points in the excuses for it by con- 
ventional hypotheses and honourable assumptions which would 


make the excuses better. Major Lumley knew and admitted 


| that Mr. Desborough was right in his belief,—but for the pur- 


pose of the duel it was quite necessary to assume him wrong, and 
therefore the Major nobly assumed it. 

Sut it is in the threatening letter brought by Sir John Louis, 
after the solicitor had declined the honour of fighting Major Lum- 
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. ° ° *y: . ° . rr 
ley, that the strict conventionality of the military theory of honour | age, and had tried to live by charing, but though Scrupulously cleay 
comes out most curiously. First Mr. Desborough is to be hence-| she could get little to do, “‘ only three days’ work a week,” and that 

hg . a . ’ 
forth ‘* bene ath the notice of all who are ‘ gentlemen to the manner | paid for at the rate only ot sixpence aday. One charitable innkeeper 
born.’” Then comes the lofty and satirical “‘ common form” to! gave her a shilling and her food for a day’s work once a week bein 
. aie a ‘ | ° i ve ’ q 
be used to all who have declined a duel :—‘‘ The on/y inconvenience | as he said, her principal support, but she could buy no clothes i 
ms 


you need further apprehend from me isa sound and wholesome | at last ‘‘ beeameso badly dressed that he could not have her in the 





flagellation whenever and wherever the chance of administering | house,” but sent her her money without demanding the work jn 
the same presents itself.” But, even so, military disgust for} return. The guardians gave her two shillings a week for two 
men who decline duels has not adequately expressed itself. | weeks, and then stopped the allowance, and then for eleven 
A more ideal and symbolical form of speech is necessary as a! months, through the winter and the bitter spring and the sum mer 
climax to the correspondence. The phraseology becomes almost | and winter again, the poor woman slowly starved to death, dy: @ at 

° ° 2 1 . 7 ° . ° . ©. 8,8 7 “6S 
Oriental in magnificence as the Major concludes :—* my only hope | last just as the Christmas festivities began. She had no bed in hep 
and prayer bei that the desired opportunity may occur in the | room, only a few rags and bits of paper, and no fire, though the 
vicinity of clear and running water, so that I may be enabled to! 
sleanse my hands as speedily as possible from that taint which | rags so thin and filthy that the Union surgeon had to cut then 
must necessarily accrue through contact with a snob, a liar,! away from her body in order to examine it; there was “a com. 
and a coward.” This noble passage exhausts all the resources of | plete absence of fat in the body,” the “ blood was very thin,” there 
military eloquence. The disinterestedness which inflicts chastise- | was ‘‘no food in the stomach,” in short the old woman, after forty 


iw 


cold was killing the rich in dozens; she had nothing to wear except 





ment at the cost of so foul a moral taint as Major Lumley fears; | years of self-supporting and respectable labour, had died of actug] 
—the passionate prayer for water in the neighbourhood, for clean | hunger. All this while the doors of the Union where she would 
water, for running water,—an ordinary basin with water and a/ have had food, shelter, and clothing were open to her, the 
towel will not do, that would involve too voluntary an operation, | guardians when they stopped her allowance pressed her to come 
and not be symbolic eno igh, we suppose, of the cleansing purities into the *t House,” but she preferred dying of the one death 
and forces of nature needed to lave the instrument of retribution! the fear of which drives the mass of mankind mad. And 
from his ceremonial impurities ; —the final ceremony of formally | all this time she was within sight of instant relief. London 
1. . ° 
investing his opponent— indirectly. however, to avoid the un-|is not only wealthy, but genuinely charitable, and could but 


dignified attitude of a scold)—with the titles of ** snob, liar, and | her story have been told in any trustworthy form she would have 





coward,” not on any evidence, which rather tells the other way, but been in twelve hours beyond want for the remainder of her life, 
In the country such a life for five years would have been impossible, 


just as the lawyers call houses and land «‘ messuages and other here- 
grow up like brick camps, without 


ditaments,” as the proper technic il words in which to describe a} but we have let our faubourgs 
man who has refused a duel, — all these characteristies make the pas- | clergy, or attractions to the rich, or organization, and trust our poor 
{ to the Unions which the best of them, the very people who have 
| most right to relief, will rather starve than enter. 











sage one of remarkable magnificence. The tone of this letter 
soars in extravagance far above that in which Mr. Lenville re- 

- we : ‘ aa , ° ‘ . _ 
quested Nicholas Nickleby ‘‘ to appoint an hour for the purpose of Why is explained in the same column. On the 2nd of November 


having his nose pulled in the prese of the company.” The! a man named Timothy Daly, a railway navvy, twenty-eight years 
sarcasm in the aspiration for “ runnins” water is quite above Mr. | old, with an unusually powerful and handsome frame, fell ill with 
Lenville’s mark, and almost suggests the high flights of a com- | rheumatism, and was taken to the infirmary of the Holborn Union. 
plete letter-writer for the army. |'There he was placed in a bed too small for him, so that, 

And yet, with all this conventional nonsense, it is obvious that l with all his limbs racked with rheumatism, he was com- 
Major Lumley is more or less a sensible ian, who partly under- | pelled to lie with his knees tucked up and his body pres- 
stands life. He could not have hit better the tone in which he|ing so sharply on the mattrass that bed sores broke out 
should address the court in giving his own account of the affair ;| on the hips. The surgeon, one Mr, John Norton, says they were 
and if he had apologized to Mr. Desborough in a reasonable manner, attended to. The navvy declared before his death they were not, 
on the Lord Mayor's hint that this course might save him from a| that poultices were applied, but that the surgeon passed him by 
to | daily, that his poultices were not changed, and that if he could but 
it is, | have crawled to the gate he would have left the house to die out- 


longer fits of unreasonable anger than other people. As it 
side. His wife at last got him removed to a dispensary, and 


D 


committal for trial, we should have only supposed him liab 


however, he seems rather a missionary from a past-away world sent 
to challenge a City solicitor, of all men in the world, expressly that | there a doctor, whose testimony is beyond all suspicion, found that 

he was dying of neglect. Ile had had, said the workhouse surgeon, 
military code in close contrast with the secular sense of to-day. | 4 generous diet, but, says the surgeon of the charity, ‘‘ His knees 


is well as mischievous | were so drawn up that had he lived he would have been permanently 


we might see the unrealities and high conventional fictions of the 


Certainly the more romantic code shows si 
ntation and demand | crippled,” his body was “terribly emaciated,” there ‘* were two 
l lare 


hil 


in the comparison. ‘To admit a real misrepres 

, re sores denuding the hip of flesh for three inches,” the ‘sores 
e inflamed,” and ‘the stench from them was dreadful,” and 
water to cleanse the hands after a wilful assault, are flourishe though the smell was got rid of in forty-eight hours by proper ap- 
honour at least as surprising as woul be the revival of tournaments | pliances the patient was too far gone, actually died of sores while, 
says Dr. Thompson Lowe, ‘I have 2,000 of these cases a year, and 


never had a bed sore.’ His belief, having no interest in the matter, 


satisfaction for distrust of that misrepresentation,—to ask for a 





° ’ . «* P . | 
pistol-shot as satisfaction for a push, and t pray for running 
of , 


and Courts of love. Major Lumley has mistaken his generation. 


Unless he has been sacrificing himself to get up a real life panto- 


mime for us at Christmas, he is wasting considerable talents on | was clearly that the man had been shamefully neglected, killed by 
reviving a thoroughly obsolete as well as evil code. needless bed-sores just as much as if he had been killed by 
blows. The coroner, for what reason we cannot conceive, 

TWO WORKHOUSE STORIES. refused to allow the jury to bring in a verdict of manslaughter 

TYME Times of Wednesday publi in the same column two!) against the surgeon, an] they were obliged to content them- 
| stories, unconnected except by the horror their details excite, | selves with a special verdict of censure, at which the guar- 


but throwing almost a ghastly light upon each other. On Sunday | dians, who ‘ always support their officer,” and who paid a 








the papers were full of details of the amazing amount of eatables | lawyer to cross-examine witnessess on his behalf, will simply 
which the trains of Friday and Saturday hal poured into London 'smile, satisfied that if anybody died of neglect the neglect 
for the Christmas consumption. The country seemed to have been | at least profited the ratepayers. The story is the one so inces- 
spoiled to feed the metropolis for one day. ‘The railway companies | santly repeated in London, There was no intentional brutality, 
wer overweight «| with good ch r, tl ains in me Llustane | only that callous in lifference whi sh comes over workhouse offi- 
brought to a stand by the weight of beef, and vegetables, and fi cials and all men, except some doctors, who deal habitually with 
and poultry, and fruit pour lis for its Christmas | human suffering. When the poor man complained of the bed 
dinner. The Great Eastern was coin; l to employ 300 extra which lifted his knees till even if he had recovered he would have 
horses and double its usual num! f porters merely to deliv been a cripple for life the ‘* master was not unkind,” but nobody 
the turkeys, and passengers by one train were stopped for an hour | cared, as they care for men of their own caste or acquaintance ; 


in order that another laden with the f birds might have time to if the poultices were unchanged, another time would do, for 


creep home safely under the weight. On Friday, while these paupers must not be troublesome; and as for stench, that was 4 
scenes were occurring, Mary Hale, a servant woman of sixty-four, , reason for not examining that patient out of the crowd. Let any 
who had earned her own living for forty years, was found dead one of our readers imagine his own feelings if, while he was lying 
in a back attic in Homerton of sheer want of food and warmth, | bent up with pain, dying as he felt of preventible bed-sores, his 


by without a glance four days in every 


She had been five years out of work, people not liking servants of that | doctor were to pass him 
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nt Mr. Norton acknowledges to that much. We do not sup- 
vor was specially brutal, or perhaps brutal at all, only callous 
i ‘¢case” which paid nothing. There are doctors who have a 
all loathing for the dirt, and the stench, and the nasty inci- 
dents of their profession when practised among the poor, and Mr. 
Norton may be one of them ; but in that case he should resign his 
3 9 some one who will not allow the master to sign the 


0 


appointment t 
jietary in the surgeon’s name, who cannot, even when hurried, 
ale ’ 


h as Daly’s without at least the relief of an apparent 


templated in General Dix’s order. That order elicited a re- 
monstrance from ‘A Friend of the North” 
November 19, which the result of these proceedings, the hurried 
discharge of the raiders amid cheers which the Court was obliged 
to suppress, and the restoration of the stolen money, makes it 
proper for me to notice. The remonstrant, after admitting that 
‘nothing can certainly be said in favour of these robbers and 


in the Spectator of 


plunderers,” remarks :— 
‘‘ It is obvious, too, that the order was framed by a man having 


ass agony suc eet : ; 

ote to cure. It is callousness like this which produces conduct | a perfect knowledge that what he was doing was illegal, else why 

s . { . ° 7 
Hale’s. She had heard, like the rest of the/did he direct that the men shoull be destroyed rather than 


jike Martha 
poor, that a London workhouse was a place where the poor 


were fed grudgingly and abused unsparingly, where every petty 


oficial did 
kick n 
proof or dismissal, where * casuals 

force, and where the sick were treated with the horrible heartless- 


ness and ay 


did recently, without  re- 


were plunged into baths by 


mess ngers’ legs, as one 


yathy which pauper nurses on Miss Carpenter's evidence 
sp invariably show. They have heard of incurable patients left 
staring for years at blank walls on beds without pillows, a piece 
of meaningless brutality which makes the blood boil only to 
record, and they say naturally and rightly that death at home, of 
starvation it may be but by the side of wife and children, is 
preferable to the House. 

The condition of these pauper hospitals has before this attracted 
attention, and if the smallest inventiveness remaiied in the Whig 
Government would long since have been remedied. A workhouse 
ought not to be made a pleasant place, but we may at least care 
for the sick without danger that people will give themselves painful 
diseases in the hope of nauseous medicine. Suppose the money 
spent upon these ‘ infirmaries” were given to the great hospitals 
as the price of admission there, or if the accommodation in those 
noble places is too luxurious for paupers, suppose the Poor Law 
Board concentrate the fund on one great pauper hospital, with its 
regular staff of surgeons and attendants. 
of the profession, there would be neither neglect nor brutality, 
“diet” would be enjoyed by patients instead of nurses, and strong 
railway navvies would not be left to die like crippled children of 
sores which lay bare the bones, and are as much caused by the 
surgeons as if they had been made by deliberate blows. 


ALBAN’S RAIDERS.—THE NEW VICTORIES. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
New York, December 14, 1864. 
Up to this date (Wednesday evening) the week has brought forth 
no important military event, and to-morrow I go on a short 


THE ST. 


journey, which may prevent me from writing my letter with the 
latest news before me. 
accounts of decisive movements at Nashville and Savannah, and I 
have little doubt of the issue in either case. You may 
that Sherman said of Hood's threatening Nashville, ‘* The man’s 
a fool! If he will cross the Tennessee, I will give him rations.” 
Hood showed that he surely meant to cross that river, and Sherman, 


But many days cannot elapse without 


have seen 


having communicated with Grant in cipher, marched straight upon 
Savannah. Hood, it is true, is besieging Nashville, and has cast 
up earthworks against it. The report has come from Richmond, 
however, that he has been ordered not to attack at present. Wise 
counsel! But rest assured that if he does not attack Thomas soon 
Thomas will attack him. There are also important expeditions on 
foot against Le 
Petersburg. 


:'s communications, and Grant holds Lee tight at 
The result of the proceedings in Montreal against the St. Alban’s | 
robbers and murderers has been received here without much sur- 
When, 
amonth and more ago, the judge granted a stay of proceedings 
against thes 


prise, but has caused a feeling of deep-seated indi-znation. 


men, in order that they might have time to com- 
municate with the authorities at Richmond and plead their com 


missions and superior orders, we saw very plainly how the thing 
Was going, and therefore the decision that, although there are six 
indictments against them for robbery, arson, and murder, they 
cannot even be held to answer either British law, or United States 
law, or international law (if there be such a law), and that the 
money which they carried off must be restored to them, is very 
moderately in excess of our expectations. Willing to believe, as 
We are, that Lord Monck and the other immediate representatives 


« the British Government woull not have thrown the pro- 
tection of British law around men who had committed the 
acts the commission of which these men could not and did 
hot deny, the public regret is now that the men were not | 


as he liked, where the relicving officer might | 


Once under the guarantee | inclined, 


assent of the people, in more than one instance 


captured? Clearly he wished to put it out of the power of the 
Government to make restitution.” 

Your remonstrant fails entirely to apprehend the purpose which 
| dictated General Dix’s order, and the feeling with which it was 
received. There was no desire to offend 
either the British aud the 
| question of restitution, you may be sure, did not come up for con- 


} 


whatever to wrong or 


home or provincial Government, 
There was, and is, a fixed purpose acted upon in this 
this 


sideration. 
ssity hastily, that proceedings lik 


case promptly, and of nec 
stopped by the most direct, instant, and 


St. Alban’s affair shall be 


thorough means at our command, and at any risk whatever. In 
any case there is little desire here that foreign Governments should 
| punish men who burn our hotels, rob our banks, sack our villages, 


and issuing from foreign ports, in foreign-built vessels, with foreign 
crews, burn our ships, and fishing smacks, ant pilot boats at sea. 
| Justice in the abstract we revere, and justice in the conerete we 


But for that particular kind of justice calle 
sape ple (with 


demand. | retributive 
| we have not much respect, and still less desire. We 
| . ss . ‘ 

of course many exceptions) have no kind of satisfaction in knowing 


What 


| that a man who has done us wrong is made to suffer for it 
we seek is merely to prevent crime; and year by year our con- 
| fidence in punishment as a preventative, either by reformatory 


influence upon the criminal or moral influence upon the criminally 


is diminishing. We believe in killing men in self- 

| defence, or when they offer violent resistance to the law; 

|but when we either put them to death or imprison them, 

it is not for the sake of retribution or reformation, but because 

| they are not fit to live, just as we should kill or cage a tiger. 
| 


| Criminal law loosens its grip upon life and liberty slowly and 
! 
reluctantly, but already the effect of this feeling as to retributive 


punishment appears upon our statute-books, and has had a beneficial 


| operation upon our people. ‘This being the light in which we are 
| inclined to regard punishment of felonious crime in times of peace, 
still less do we care about mere punishment of men who violate the 


|} laws of other nations or our own that they may injure us in time 
of war. What we ask of for 
should arrest those who violate their neutrality to do us harm, 
the advantage of 


ign Governments is not that they 
and 
in which 


after long and intricate proceedings 


every quirk and quibble of the law is given to the accuse |, punish 
them if it cannot, with any semblance of conformity to strict law, 
We demand not punishment but prevention 


pre- 


| be possibly avoided. 
‘of these wrongs, and if, as sometimes might be the case, 


| vention is impossible, we none the less demand a hearty, earnest, 


jand vigorous attempt at prevention. This we ask, this we 
| give. At this very time our Government has reason to 
suspect that two fast steamers have been fitted out in the 
interest of the Mexican Republic, to sail from our ports to 


prey upon French commerce. We have no reason to love the 
| Government of Louis Napoleon, but that is no matter; measures 


Under no pretext what 


have been taken to stop those vessels. 
ever will they be allowed to sail. Should they get 

take my word for it our cruisers will be ordered to capture them. 
War of Independence, when our irritation was fresh 


out by stealth, 


Just after the 
against the British Government, our Government, with the hearty 
said to France, 
‘You must stop that expedition from our ports against British 
commerce, you must restore that British ship taken in our waters,” 
Now this is what we expect from other Govern- 
be satisfied. And if the 


and not in vain. 
ments, and with nothing less will we 


}municipal law of any nation is so imperfectly framed or so 


peculiarly administered that it cannot prevent its ports or its 


territory being made the base of operations against us, then 


plainly, to the best of our ability and the extent of our power we 
must supply, or eke out the deficiencies and infirmities of our 


neutral neighbours. It is right that I should tell you that should a 


ship like the Alabama again be sent forth from a French, 
or British, or any other port, to prey upon our commerce, 
the people of this country will demand that in the pur- 


suit and destruction of that vessel the neutral rights of the 


put to death upon the spot where they were taken, as con- | ports of the nation from one of whose ports she sailed, shall 
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not be at all regarded, and that if a case like that of the St. | and all the little towns and villages along our border are exposed 
Alban’s raid again occurs, in like manner the people here will | to a similar attack to morrow. Now, if these men know that they ! 
demand that the men shall be put to death wherever they can be | expose themselves only to the risk of arrest and trial in Canada, 
taken, whether it be in the dominions of the Emperor Maximilian | they will take that risk ; but if they know that they will be shot ¢ 
or those of that monarch whom we all respect, and more than | down wherever they are found, and that Canada will be allowe} to : 
respect, and with whose people we would live, if they would let us, | give them no protection, with the chance of tardy dealing accopd. s 
upon terms of hearty friendship. ‘This will be demanded by all | ing to civil law, they will probably be deterred from their under. : 
the people, the sober, sedate, and cultivated, as well as others; and | taking, and that is our only object. ‘This is no time to be Waiting 0 
it wiil be demanded with a full consciousness of what might be the | for results of diplomatic communication. The occurrence has been p 
possible consequences, and a fixed and cheerful determination to | the occasion, as it was inevitable that it should be, of much talking 5 
meet all the suffering which it might entail. If other nations | and writing unwisely grandiose in style, to say the least, and which P 
will not, or cannot, protect us against the people whom they | few people out of the country will be able to rate at its just value, . 
harbour, they have no right to complain that we take thorough | ¢. e., that although it offends all cultivated and considerate people y 
measures to protect ourselves. We are in earnest about this | here (who, remember, have no organs peculiarly their own), it is not d 
matter, and if men may come here, and in the night set fire to | mere brag and bluster. A YANKEE. . 
hotels containing hundreds of sleeping people, including women ee ee eee ; 
; . ‘ ha 2 Int lanade wT + - . 
and children, —- *e into Canoe, secure water be agra or THE BEGGARS OF NAPLES. P 
pretended commission from Mr. Davis, or be discharged from : 5 r 
arrest on the ground of want of jurisdiction, I trust that, without [From ourn SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] Ml 
being accused of a desire to insult Great Britain, we may be allowed Nap’es. : 
to say that assurances of distinguished consideration and regrets | Tne first experience of a stranger who reached Naples in the old . 
for the imperfection of municipal law will not answer our purpose. | days was that of bribery to the officials at the gate or the landing. “ 
December 17.—My journey was postponed at the last moment, | place, and the second was that of the vociferous swarm of hideous, it 
but instead of rewriting or redating the previous part of my letter | loathsome, insolent beggars who infested like a flock of vermin the oh 
I prefer to send it as it was written. ‘The events which I antici- streets of the capital. 1 am not prepared to say that the former of ia 
pated have occurred according to my expectations, but rather | these bad practices has ceased to exist. It is the concurrent opinion atl 
sooner. Hood has found out what it is to get Thomas ‘ just where | of all persons ina position to know this matter that the frauds sys- vit 
he wants him.” You may remember that I told you two weeks ago | tematically perpetrated at the Custom House, particularly at the dé: 
that Thomas hopel Hood would follow him from Franklin to | Bonding department, are still enormous. It appears that the subordi- the 
Nashville. ‘The result is an attack by Thomas upon Hood in his | nate officers in the Customs were all so associated in defrauding the pe 
entrenchments the day before yesterday, the defeat of Hood with | revenue that these habits were reduced to asystem which, in spite of ‘ 
the loss of 16 guns and 1,000 prisoners, and the renewal of the | repeated distributions, it has been hitherto impossible to destroy. wit 
fight yesterday, resulting in Hood’s utter rout, the particulars of | The new officers get corrupted by the old ones, who initiate them hes 
which have not yet reached us. At Savannah Sherman has carried | into the mysteries of their secret society, and by this means the thi 
by storm the great earthwork Fort McAllister, which is the prin- | reforming vigilance of the superior officers is for ever baffled. ‘The api 
cipal defence of the place, and which commands the Ogeechee | Government has here to deal with that same spirit of secret con- hes 
tiver, at the junction of which with the Savannah River the city | federacy which created the Association of the Camorra, and which ted 
stands. We have twice tried Savannah by water in vain, and | was put down only by an exercise of force which is not applicable - 
the mud around it seemed to require an army of frogs and turtles | in this instance. But if an illegitimate fee be still in request at de’ 
for its attack by a co-operating military force. But Sherman seems | the Custom House to free a traveller's luggage from inspection, he bor 
to have found the right door at last. It may yet, however, be some | will not fail to perceive an immense change for the better as he the 
days before he forces an entrance. Of the importance of Lee's] rolls along to his hotel without being once shouted to by the rup 
communications through South-Westera Virginia no one who | shrill accents of importunate mendicancy. Where are they, then, Iti 
takes an interest in our military affairs need be told. News reaches | gone to, those literally myriads of clamorous way-layers for so the 
us this morning that these have been cut by General Stoneman, | called charity, that disgusting horde of confederate rascals who teat 
who moved successively upon Bristol, in the extreme south-western | beset you at every corner, and clung to your heels wherever you bet 
corner, and then up the railway to Abingdon and Marion. This| went? ‘The story of their disappearance is, 1 think, curious, for "1 
severs communication between Breckenridge and what Thomas has} it shows what good can result from the intelligent initiative 34, 
left of Hood; while in Mississippi an expedition from Vicksburg | of one individual setting himself resolutely to work to remove a inst 
has destroyed the Mobile and Ohio Railway, the only route by | monstrous evil, without any other means to operate with at starting lest: 
which Hood could retreat rapidly upon Mobile. Of the probable | than firmness of will and a knowledge of what he is about. whe 
destination of the important naval expedition which left Hampton There is no city in the world which can afford the political tan 
Roads on Monday I frankly own that I am entirely ignorant. economist more crushing demonstrations of the evils that flow love 
What I wrote in the previous part of this letter upon the un- | from a system of misdirected charities than Naples. In the once The 
conditional release of the St. Alban’s robbers and the restoration to | favoured capital of unrestricted mendicancy the charitable founda- stric 
them of their booty, I let stand chiefly because it was written | tions of one kind or another are possessed of the enormous revenue thei 
before General Dix’s order occasioned by that event, and | of 34,000,000 francs, and the practical benefit derived from this nize 
without any knowledge whatever that such an order would be | gigantic fund was to endow Naples with 13,000 professional beggars, diffi 
immediately issued. It was based merely upon my conversation | according to statistics of the police when in September, 1861, steps pop 
with friends and acquaintance, and what I heard among the people | were taken to put matters on a better footing. ‘These foundations that 
generally on that day. It is worthy of attention as a record of | are independent of Government authority in the management of priv 
the spontaneous a:fd heartfelt expression of the feeling and deter- ' their concerns, although they enjoy grants coming from it, and disp 
mination of the best part of our people in this matter. General | have a director more or less nominated by the authorities. The som 
Dix’s order, which appeared next morning, and which is a repe- | principal of these foundations is the enormous Albergo dei Pover!, plan 
tition of his previous one, with the addition that these banditti, if | an establishment of truly gigantic dimensions, due to the crude | — ever 
taken in Canada, are not to be restored under any circumstances, munificence of Charles III.—a building which may be called the shou 
but to be brought to instant trial under martial law, meets universal | Escurial of poor-houses—with a revenue of 1,200,000 francs, which and 
approval as to its substance; but some persons wished that it had | is capable of increase by proper husbandry, and with seven auxiliary Visic 
been postponed until the Government of Canada had had the houses. If a disordered intellect had expended all its energie : as & 
opportunity of replying to a communication from our own Govern- | upon rearing a specimen of what folly can achieve in the way of cour 
ment, and this desire was of course confirmed by the report received | mischievous charity, the Albergo dei Poveri might have been the | men 
the next day that the Canadian Viceroy had ordered the re-arrest | product—a palace open by its regulations to whoever felt too lazy to fatig 
of the raiders, and that his Council were giving the matter instant work,where he might dwell without challenge in the receipt of board, his J 
and serious attention. ‘This you will see was only what I said we clothes, and food to the end of his days. No inmate hadany obligation tryin 
expected from the representatives of the British Government in | to domore work than draw his daily pittance. In this soil abuses have terni 
Canada. But the general reply to this cautious and decorous | always spread with a vengeance. It is not astonishing therefore was: 
objection is—Yes, caution and decorum are all very well in! that in an establishment so disposed to fan their growth they should child 
their places, but this is a matter of instant importance. We! have quickly invaded every branch, so that the Albergo dei Povert a 
) 


must protect ourselves first, and make our bows and our explana- | came to be regarded as a den of wholesale robbery, and that a func- 
; atte 


tions, and if proper our reparation, afterwards. Here is Detroit | tionary connected with it was popularly synonymous with a thief. 
e ‘ | ‘i ° —_" . sa worl ve 
at this very moment the probable object of attack from Canada, | To detail the abuses which became prescriptive in the house would nt 
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require pe ie Sagi 
oe of funds, were the order of the day. The recipients of the 


charity, instead of getting fed, received a pittance of money below 
ghat their maintenance would have cost. ‘They were content to 
secept this, as for the most pirt they were persons whose admit- 
tance Was already an abuse, and who from this home pursued their 
aften scandalous ayocations at their ease, while the employés 

sketed the difference. ‘Then there was no end to the illicit 
>on the management of the complicated kinds of pro- 
perty belonging to the establishment. For instance, it owns 
9a) lots of house property in Naples alone, which have been 
bequeathed by various benefactors, not all whole houses, but 
often flats, very often To manage 
ach dislocated property efficiently requires naturally almost 
saperhuman vigilance. About six months ago a new board of 
directors was constituted of truly excellent men, who are devoting 
praiseworthy energy to the task of cleansing this Augean stable. 
whe difficulties with which they will have to contend must neces- 
In the first place, in order to 


gain mad 
i) 


only some rooms. 


sarily retard their labour greatly. 
introduce effective reforms they must obtain fresh powers, for by 
the old statutes they are not entitled to subject the inmates toa 
compulsory discipline. ‘lhe whole place is by regulation a hall of 
liberty and licence. At the moment I write there are 4,097 
charity recipients in the house a large proportion having been there 
half their lives; whom it would be unjust to turn out by an 
arbitrary act. ‘Then there are swarms of functionaries who in 
yirtue of old-established customs have been located for any number 
of years with their families in the house, are really dependent for 
their livelihood on their salaries, and cannot be sent adrift all at 
once. All this constitutes an amount of vested right to abuses 
s0 intricate ramified that I can quite sympathize 
with one of the directory, who told me that since he had 
been in office the wo:ry of his duties in trying to unravel 
» of long-sanctioned abuse, trickery, and con- 

Some excellent reforms 
No person is now admit- 


and so 


this tanglel wel 
spiracy haunted him even in his sleep. 
have, however, been already instituted. 
ted who is not positively incapable of supporting himself, and who 
isnota native of Naples, except in the case of the blind and 
deif and dumb, who are taken in wherever they may have been 
born. Also the juveniles of both sexes are lodged in portions of 
the building strictly shut off from contact with the older and cor- 
rupted inmates. ‘There they are carefully brought up and taught. 
It is also in contemplation to add a normal class to the schools, with 
the view of turning out young men and women fit to become 
teachers, for whom there is now great demand. Nothing can be 
better organized in every respect than these new departments. 
Things were in this state therefore at Naples, namely, that 
$4,000,000 franes a year flowed into the treasuries of charitable 
institutions, while 13,000 individuals followed openly without mo- 
lestation the profession of mendicancy in its most offensive shape, 
when a private gentleman tolerably advanced in years, without for- 
tune of his own, but animated with a strong sense of duty and 
love of his country, determined to cope with this hideous evil. 
The police authorities, to whom he first applied to put in force 
strictly the obsolete letter of the Jaw against vagrants, shrugged 
their shoulders ;—mendicancy had become by prescription a recog- 
nized privilege; at that moment the authorities had too much 
difficulty to deal with to feel inclined to add to their un- 
popularity amongst the lower classes. Don Leopoldo Rodino, for 
that isthe name of this good citizen, then attempted to do by 
private association what he found the public authorities were not 
disposed to take in hand. Calling together a small meeting of 
some chosen individuals in his own house, he submitted to them the 
plan of a society which, by administering the alms hitherto given 
every day in the streets by individuals without discrimination, 
should undertake to provide for all those really destitute of means 
and not falling within the province of the Government pro- 
The idea found favour, but the obstacles encountered 


‘8 Soon as it was attempted to put it in force were such as to dis- 


vision, 


courage quickly many who had formed part of the board of manage- 
But the founder did not lose courage, and having by inde- 
appeals obtained a sum of money, and having remodelled 
le opened operations by 


ment. 

fatigab] 
his Board with men of a firmer stamp, 
trying to provide for the juvenile portions of the mendicant confra- 
ternity below gs 
was made 


ven years of age. lor this purpose an arrangement 
with the Franciscan friar Don Ludovico to receive these 
: tblishment ata fixed charge. Ilere, however, a 
tresh disappointment was encountered. No persuasions could induce 


children in his est 


the parents of these children to accept the offers made to them, and | 
> . . } +? . . . ‘fs 
weeks it was acknowledged that without the inter- | Girls are entitled to lifelong maintenance if they do not choose to 


police it would be impossible to do anything. | marry or earna livelihood, and there are now about fifty old women, 


after some 
Vention of the 


| existing hospital ; 
} 


Favouritism, sinecures, fradulent perquisites, per- | Accordingly, recourse was had to its assistance, about fifty children 


_ were lodged with Don Ludovico, and means of work were proffered 
to their parents. It isa curious fact that in the three years the 
society has existed there are only three cases where this offer was 

| voluntarily accepted. ‘This beginning was followed by similar 
arrangements with the infant schools and other institutions, but 
there still remained the adult rascality to deal with, which re- 

| fused all terms, and was protected in its avocation by the absence of 

| compulsory laws. It was then that Don L. Rodino conceived a 

| plan which is probably the germ of an Italian poor-law. Hurrying to 

| Curin, he obtained a decree that the poor should become chargeable 
to their own province, that those in Naples from other provinces 
should be despatched to their homes, and that all found begging in 
| the streets after they have had the means of support offered to 
them by the Mendicity Society of his foundation should be treated 
Armed with these 





as vagabonds and be consigned to the police. 
| powers, he returned to Naples, and quickly transformed in one 
| capital respect the aspect of the city. ‘The system instituted is 
the following .—Whoever begs is amenable to arrest, and is 
taken to a home created by the Mendicity Society, where 
the beggar is taken care of for forty-eight hours. In that in- 
|} terval the case must be inquired into, and the appropriate 
Beggars from the provinces 


pengewnen taken by the police. 
the Nea- 


are despatched home at the public expense, 
politan ones are divided into two classes —the dishonest, comprising 
all impostors and relapsed mendicants, who are handed over to 
the police for correction ; and the really destitute, who get lodged 
in some of the charitable institutions with which the society has 
In addition, the society has erecte] two institu- 


while 


arranged terms. 
| tions of its own, which are models of excellent arrangement, a hos- 
pital for such mendicants as may be affected by chronic affections, 
'and for whose permanent reception there is no provision in any 
establishment for the education of 
blind mendicant children. There is also out-door relief granted 
in the shape of food to such poor as may appear to the directors 
to be really entitled to such assistance. Much of this machinery 
is, 1 am well aware, very elementary. I do not dwell upon it for 
its intrinsic excellence, but for the proof which its existence affords 


and an 


that a serious attempt at reforming a hideous state of things in 
Naples has been successfully made under circumstances of great 
difficulty by the initiative of a private association, and carried out 
by the indefatigable assiduity of individuals devoting themselves 
to this arduous labour without receiving remuneration. ‘The moral 
significance of similar works is far greater than any due solely to 
the action of Government, and it is in reference to this par- 
ticular importance in a moral respect that I dwell on them with 
interest. 

As I have alluded to the abuses of a celebrated charitable 
foundation, allow me to say a few words in regard to another 
foundation, also the largest of those in Europe, and the fame, 
or rather notoriety, of which has made it the capital theme for 
illustrations with writers on this particular point of social science. 
I allude to that sadly renowned establishment the Foundling 
Hospital, the horrors of which have been represented in harrowing 
colours by those who visited it in former years as constituting a den 
of infanticide. I believe that it must take every by sur- 
prise to see the change that has been worked in this abyss of 
horrible deeds, and I think that an observation of the statistical 
facts to be gathered now must be invaluable to thos» who care 


one 








for social science stripped of sentimentalism. ‘There are some 


remarkable phenomena of a moral nature to be met with here. 
The reform of the house dates back not six months, like that of the 
Albergo dei Poveri, but a couple of years, and is due to the 
activity of the present director. It is a melancholy proof of the 
extent to which corruption succeeded in penetrating every layer 
of Neapolitan society, that even a religious order elsewhere so 
universally worthy of respect as the Sisters of Charity has 
been found deeply tainted with the contagion. ‘The in 
charge of the house had all to be dismissed 
participators in the systematic frauds perpetrated at the cost of 
human lives. ‘The care of the children has been transferred to sisters 
of a different branch of the same Order, and the best proof of the 
excellent manner in which they have fulfilled their duties is 
afforded by the fact that from 75 per cent., the average at which 
deaths ruled formerly, they have been reduced to 25 percent. In 


sisters 


principal 


as 


| no private nursery can infants be reared with greater t nderness, 


cleanliness, and attention to health than in this thoroughly reformed 
hospital. ‘The number of children introduced in the twelvemonth 
has been for many years almost exactly stationary at 2,000. 
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who have been shut off in a separate department under the 
superintendence of one of their own body, so as to eliminate an 
element that would rebel against the strict discipline that has been 
introduced in the rest of the house, where a regular system of school 


and labour is now obligatory. Boys after seven have always been 


transferred to the charge of St. Albergo di Poverito, or apprenticed 


3ut the fact is that this change is in practice merely nominal, in 
[I was astonished 


out. 
virtue of a popular feeling which is noteworthy. 
to find, with the exception of a few babies just 
boys in the house, and these all affected with 
On inquiring how this happened I was told that there 


arrived, only three 
serious natural in- 
firmities. 
was so general a superstition as to a providential grace being 
attached to male foundlings, that the request for their adoption 
was so great that the demand for these male children exceeded the 
supply. ‘There is literally a competition to adopt them, and this is 
the cass frequently in the highest families, where these foundlings, 
if they conduct themselves properly, are often admitted to the 
privileges of legitimate offspring. It is a truly singular feeling, 
the origin of which it would be curious to investigate. ‘The 
method for the introduction of children presents also some singu- 
larities. None are admitted except through the turning-box, 
which is not turned towards the street until a bell is rung for the 
She then 
peeps through eye-holes, inquires what is wanted, of what sex the 


sister portress, who is in attendance night and day. 


child is, where from, its name, its age, and whether it be christened, 
all which particulars are noted in a register. Thereupon the box 
is wheeled round, in which the child is deposited. ‘The size is 
considerable, for it is not an uncommon practice for destitute 
persons to send in children old enough to know them. A few days 
ago a child of ten years was introduced, Now it stands to reason 
that these are exceptional cases, as also that the particulars given 
as to parentage, &c., being unchecked, are as a rule false. 
hide a birth is the natural motive which actuates most parents in 
But there is another register 
man who is 


thus exposing their children. 

besides this public one. “ Here,” 
the present director, laying his hand upon a clasped and locked 
ledger, ‘‘ is a book which is the depository of tremendous family 
secrets. Init stand the name and real origin of many inmates of 
this house, whose parents came privately to me, so as to be able at 


said the excellent 


a later period to recover, or at all events to watch over, their 
children. I can tell you that amongst these there are children of 
very distinguished,” and with a tone of sadness he added, “ of the 
very highest personages in Naples.” I felt a wistful emotion as I 
looked upon that mysterious folio, the frail tomb of many a living 
secret, which at any moment it might render up, to the confusion of 
many a peaceful home. A LooKER-ON. 
NEAPOLITAN PRIESTS. 
[From our SpeciAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
Monte Cassino, November, 1864. 

Troty it is a great and glorious spot, this stately sanctuary which 
in its massive pile crowns regally the beetling crag of 

** Quel monte a cui Cassino e nella costa,” 


and which for centuries has been the bright abode of an un- 
dying spirit of earnest-minded and liberal piety. It is indeed 
a singular grace that has been vouchsafed to Monte Cassino that 
its monastery should thus have remained free from degeneracy, 
and have retained from generation to generation such an acknow- 
ledged reputation for purity of spirit and soundness of science as 


Italy, and inspire with uneasy respect even those self-willed and 


To | 


| has certainly not been purchased at the expense of that chamots 
which is the avowed avocation of its inmates, and it is their “a 
bination which constitutes its moral importance in Italy. Amon ‘ 
| the inmates of the house there are men of European eaten 
as Father Tosti, the author of the Jlistory of the Lombard 
League and other well-known books, a man of extraordinary 
should SAV ig 
out and out the most widely esteemed ecclesiastical cel »brity of 
Italy. f 
thinker the Abbot Vera, a man from whose 


vivacity of conception and genial mind, and who I 


Then there is that truly dignified personage and 


deep 
I have never 
a vivid impression of 


presence 
known any one come away without 
His tall, lean figure, 
free from all affected humility, is crowned by a 


ot 
: i hig 
high worth. set off by a quiet urbanity 

| countenance 
high brow, elongated, I may Say 
features, mild, kindly, and yet intelligent play of the 
bright eye, make it the type of a meditative and cultivated schol ur. 


priest of high dignity, without, however, the slightest air of eXag. 


of striking expression, whose 


emaciated, 


| gerated and assumed asceticism in the somewhat sad and contem. 


The Abbot 


ino is a great man in ecclesiastical rank, although 


plative expression which predominates in this fine face. 
of Monte Cass 
ever since the French times his temporal privileges have been eur. 





tailed in proportion to the diminished revenues of his house, 
| Formerly he was the first baron of the realm, and enjoyed princely 

possessions. Now the property of the monastery (which hag not 
| been meddled with by the new Government hitherto) amounts to 
little more than 80,000 francs a year. But his spiritual authority 
}is still unimpaired, so that although not entitled Bishop, the 
| Abbot has episcopal jurisdiction over 80,000 souls, scattered in 


separate districts over divers provinces where in former times the 
monastery had possessions—provinces which have been amongst 
the most exposed to the scourge of brigandage. 
visitation of these districts the Abbot has just returned, and it is 
interesting to hear with what veneration he was everywhere re- 


From an episcopal 


ceived, both by the populations and the authorities. ‘The melan- 
choly truth is that the sight of a bishop attending to his diocese 
is now a real rarity in the Neapolitan provinces. Of the shoal of 
sees that cover the ancient kingdom—they amount to eighty-three 
—there are not half-a-dozen whose occupants have not betaken 
themselves away from their flocks. I myself have had occasion to 
witness the universal respect with which this exemplary prelate 
It is indeed a curious sight 





is treated when he visits the plain. 
to see him when he comes down from his mountain sanctuary, 


The scene is one from the middle ages. Wearing his Bishop's 





hat, a golden tassel dangling from his coat, which is thrown 
back, and a massive chain of gold suspended around his 
neck, the Abbot bestrides a mule, the trappings of which are 
in the blue and yellow colours of the monastery, a running 
footman by his side in the same, and he is greeted as he rides 
The 
whole atmosphere of this grand abode of lettered piety, so stately, 
so maguificent, and yet so homely in its unaffectedly kind hospi- 
tality, is pervaded by a breath of William of Wykeham, net of 
Williams of Wykeham that are merely fossilized bits of obsolete 
antiquity, fit to be stuck upin a cabinet of curiosities, but of living 
Williams of Wykeham, men who have carried along the tradition 


along with affectionate reverence by every person he meets. 





A ; a ae : 
conceited fanatics who have usurped the direction of the Roman | 
| mates, without the mind iustinctively wandering into speculations 
| asto whether there be any hope that a considerable portion of the 


Catholic For Monte Cassino has never forfeited its 
religious character. It has never fallen into that pagan tem- 


yerament of worldly elegance which distinguished the refined 
. ¢ So 


world. 


prelates of the Medicean type—the men who commentated | 


not Fathers, but only poets, and specially poets of a loose 
vein, and who cared more for a precious relic of curious an- 
tiquity than for all the dogmas and sacraments of the Church in 
a heap. The Benedictines of Monte Cassino are men of learning 
and fine taste, they are men whose study has not been of mere 
varnish, and whose minds are freely open to inquiry, for they have 
not taught themselves to think, as is taught in Rome, that for 
the mind to keep a proper sense of piety it is indispensable that it 
should be systematically cut down, lopped, mutilated, and tied up 
helplessly in tight swathes of ignorance, but they are likewise men 
who, in marked contrast to the hordes of individuals in ecclesiasti- 
cal dress that inundate Italy, have ever been distinguished by a 
conscientious feeling of duty, by aliving sense of what is meant by 


a religious profession. ‘The intellectual eminence of Monte Cassino 


of ecclesiastical enlightenment, who have kept pace with their 
times, who have not degraded their intellects to the idea that 
learning and liberal thought must be the antipodes of religious 
faith, and who have not been able to bring themselves to the per- 
suasion that everything which is done in the cause of progress and 


to make its name command ungrudging reverence throughout | civilization must be necessarily anathematize | by a good Chureb- 


man, 
It is impossible to visit this spot and to converse with its in- 


Italian clergy sympathize in views of a less contracted nature thaa 
those which have been so fanatically advocated by the Court of 
Rome. 
materially on purely political and diplomatic elements, beyond any 
influence of a moral nature which might be exerted by a divided 
current of opinion on the part of the clergy. But at the same 
time indirectly such an influence would make itself felt in the 
long run, and it is admitted by every one who takes an interest 12 
the intellectual and moral development of Italy that the lay feel- 
ing in the country is generally getting into so inflamed a state of 
animosity against the Court of Rome that unless some change be 
worked before long in the attitude which the clergy have taken up 
as a body in deference to orders from it, a state of things will 
ensue which is contemplated with alarm by all who, for reasons of 
some kind or other, consider that the political welfare of Italy 
requires a pacific understanding, and that as soon as possible, wit 


In one sense the Roman question of course depends 
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THE 
Rome. My own opinion is decidedly in favour of this view. 
A statesman who does not take cognizance of the conditions 


ms he has to legislate for, is like an architect who 


of the popular 
rears 2 building ¢ 
which it is mean 
to come the mo 


yut of his fancy without thinking of the purpose for 
t. The 


lithicult 


Neapolitan provinces will be for some time 


for Italy to bring into a satisfactory con- 





dition. Now in these provinces the peasant is a slave to super- 
wig impressio For him the priest is a being whose voice he 
to with the same uureasoning obedience that the Irish 


jistens 


not to take 


val power which the clergy possesses in these 


It is absurd therefore 





labourer 
notice of the polit 
parts. [he Bourbons were aware thereof, and impressed it into 
their service. 
as by their army. 
qiform, and the Bishops were regularly selected for their efficiency 
not as divines and pastors, but as spies and police agents. Hence 

tacle presented by the Neapolitan province in the 


Chey governed the country as much by the priests 
(he former were so many sbirri in clerical 


the singular spec icl 
wholesale flight of these Bishops to Rome. 


Bishops are 


eminence, but still they have not thought it their duty to decamp 


ina body, and it is not there the exception to find a diocese with a | 


Bishop. But in Naples this is the case. ‘The Neapolitan Bishops 
are all huddled together in Rome about the person of the ex-King, 
conspiring to fomé brigandage under the sanction and protec- 
tion of the Iloly See. The statement I make here will call forth 


indignant protestations against my credulousness or my deliberate 


colouring from those who cannot bring themselves to admit the prac- | 


tices so actively abetted by the Pope’s Government. I will ask them 
whether it is true or false that Abbot Vera, in a pastoral to his 
diocesans, dwelt on the duty of a Christian priest to be a peace- 
maker, and not an ttor of sanguinary warfare against a 
governmen 1 whether language so worthy of a Bishop did not 
meet with something which ran most casuistically close to censure 


from Rom 
has depart 
his superior. As ord 
Rege Oremus,” h 
bration of the Festival of the Constitution,—all he has done, 


And yet there is not one point on which Abbot Vera 

\ from the obedience due in a Roman Catholic priest to 
1 from Rome, he has not chanted the “* Pro 
has not had performed a religious service in cele- 
after 
to every special mandate which the Pope 
bear himself in other matters like a 


strictly paying deference 
ventured to send him, is to 
Christian, a1 
influence wh 
and rapine, and this, it seems, is considered by the Holy See to be 


id to discourage and check by word and deed every 


h was disposed to favour systematic slaughter, rape, 


ina Bishop. 
to say that I have been unable to come to any other 


indecorous 
I ain 


conclusion t 
l Considerable attention has 


less in every 


is, as a body, worthk 
been drawn to an Association of Liberal Priests in Naples, who 
occupy ves professedly with the discussion of speculative 
subjects, and affect to work on public opinion in favour of Liberal 
principles. As far as I have been able to satisfy myself with 
regard to this association, I should attach very little weight to its 
loin I think their discussions of very slight importance, while 
I am afraid iat a considerable number of the members are morally 
good f In former times many of them willingly assisted 
in all tl able practices to which the Government turned 
the relig lers, and now they chatter wildly of Liberal prin- 
ciples be ruling current of the day is changed. ‘To hear 
their exageerated debates on points of abstract speculation one is 
reminded ctravagaut notions broached in the clubs of the 
French Revolution. ‘To think that these priests can constitute a 
school fo ral direction of the Neapolitan people is absurd, 
and [ | t one of the greatest blunders committed by the men 
who hav 1 administering this country, that they have looked 
favourably 1 individuals who are more conversant with 
libertinag 1 with belief. There is, however, a party, and 
1 nu party, in the Italian clergy, which is in its 
rt d t the policy pursued by the Court of 
Ron mmposed of men worthy of the highest 

esteem I iware how this assertion will be controverte 
und I f l t is for me to establish the conclusion of 
ay Stat t ise this party has not shown itself publicly, and 
ib W mifidence to indicate its members by name. 
What I t y allirm is, that I know ecclesiastics of all 
1 of the highest eminence—who cordially 
ule of the Holy See as positively hostile 

the Church. These ecclesiastics are to | 

Italy, and in Rome itself their number is m 

id, of what practi “al use can these men b 
V with harbouring thei thoughts in their 
\ 1 on any pub! manifestation ? Lhe 


i 


In the rest of Italy the | 


also not distinguished in general for their intellectual | 


| observation is very natural, but I think it rests on a misapprehen- 


| 


un that the existing clergy in the Neapolitan provinces | 


sion of the temper of the men who form this party. ‘heir dis- 
tinguishing feature is that of «a devout conviction of the dogmatic 
their The thought of repudiating the 
Roman Catholic doctrine is totally foreign io their natures, but 
they read and interpret it differently from the manner which has 
Now to men of this stamp, and parti- 


excellence of Church. 


recently prevailed in Rome. 
cularly to such as are in holy orders, it must be a matter of diffi- 
culty, with the peculiar education of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of the 
Under all circumstances Catholic theologians must feel 


to step forward and publicly protest against the utterances 
Pope. 
scruples about doing so, but the hesitation must increase when 
action is paralyzed by the absence of any combination amongst the 
individuals of common sentiments. Now this has been the case 
hitherto with the Liberal clergy of Italy. Its members have been 
scattered about in individual isolation, without the means of union, 
Once indeed it 


seemed as if the word had been spoken by a priest which would 


and without a distinct expression of their views 


give articulation to the feelings that were afloat in an organic 

When Passaglia, still resident in Rome, from under the 
eye of the Pope wrote first tract, to by 
argumentation that no canonical obligations imposed 


state. 
very his show 
elaborate 
upon the Papacy the duty to enter into mortal combat with Italy, 
it seemed as if the Liberal clergy had found the peculiar leader it 
required. Unfortunately Passaglia forfeited this position by plung- 
purely parliamentary politics when he 
that 


actively en- 


ing into the vortex of 


entered the Chamber and edited a daily paper. From 
moment he was in the attitude of a rebellious priest 
g wed in wrestling with the Pope, and he lost that character of a 
purely intellectual teacher and authoritative doctor which could 
Seldom has a man more 
completely mistaken his career than Passaglia. The effect of his 


All that to us seemed heavy and redundant 


weigh with the before-mentioned classes. 
pamphlet was electric 
was precisely adapted to the scholastic turn of mind of the Italian 
But the 
author, and certainly at this moment Passaglia’g 
over the clergy is reduced to nothing. But 
the Liberal clergy is reduced in numbers and 


clergy. spark thus struck out was quickly extinguished 


by its own 
influence this does 
not imply that 
organization. I believe that it would be a grave mistake to fancy 
this. Books have appeared of late written by priests, even in the 
city of Rome, which are plainly inspired with a feeling of dis- 
What, however, is 
called for is some organ capable of influencing the religious sections 
of society. I think that this might be found in the Neapolitan 
provinces. Here, amidst the mass of corrupt clergy, there are some 


satisfaction at the present state of things. 


religious corporations that are universally looked up to for their 
learning and their high character. Such are especially the Bene- 
dictines of this illustrious house and the Oratorians of Naples, some 
of whom have given public expression to remarkably liberal 
opinions. It has been often urged that if a periodical were issued 
under the auspices of these distinguished corporations,- it would 
have a great effect on the country. I believe that the objection 
made to the proposal has been that the periodical would certainly be 
condemned, and that thus the ecclesiastical conductors would either 
have to abandon it or assume an attitude of rebellious defiance. It 
has therefore been suggested that it should be put under lay direction, 
and I have reason to believe that the project is now being seriously 
contemplated. I think there would be no difficulty in finding at 
Naples the persons fitted for the undertaking. Naples has always 
been the favourite soil in Italy for speculation, and I know several 
men who would be quite adapted to conduct such a publication. 1 
cannot undertake to say that the project which is being entert rined 
will be carried out, but I am confident that if it should be so under 
proper auspices its success will be great, for I am convinced that the 
feeling is on the increase amongst the Italian priesthood that the 
position taken up by the Court of Rome is an impossible one,—only 
they require to be encouraged, and above all to be taught how such 
views can be due to the 


Ilead of the Church. A 


perfectly conciliated with the deference 
LooKER-ON. 


THE SPIRITUAL COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 


lo Truk Epiror or tHe “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—Sir Willoughby Jones's letter is as temperate as it distinct, 


but there is one aspect of his suggestions whi h he appears to me 
to have overlooked. If, as he says, and as I equally believ the 
laity have a right to claim “a tight rein on the clergy in matters 
of doctrine,” let them hold the rein themselves. What we clergy, 
or would-be clergy, who object to Sir Willoughby Jo s conclu- 
sions deprecate, is to be subject to a Court of ecclesiast It is 
not the laity whom we fear for judges, but with the history of th 
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Inquisition before us we do dread being left in the hands of men 
who, after all, are liable to the prejudices of their special profession. 
tx 


—I remain yours faithfully, . 
December 10, 





To Tue Epiror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” 
South Norwood, Decemb r Eo 1864. 


Srr,—As a layman | protest against the position taken up by Mr. | 


Disraeli, and also by your correspondent Sir Willoughby Jones, 
that a tight rein on the clergy in matters of doctrine is a protec- 
If it be a protection at all, it seems to me that it 
lf 


you can invent any means of protecting us against an evil which 


tion to the laity. 
can only be a protection against what would be good for us. 


is very prevalent now, namely, sermons containing mere conven- 
tional phrases, destitute of freedom or power, and frequently 
meaning but little even to the preacher who makes use of them, 
But I, for one, do not want to be 


you will really do a service. 
Surely our God is 


protected against honest thought and inquiry. 
the God of ‘Truth, and as we have not yet “ found Him out to per- 


fection,” I greatly dread every proposition which seems to have | 
That | 


for its object the discouragement of freedom of inquiry. 
there must be some kind of accepted platform I admit, but do not 
make it more narrow than it is now: the reform we want is all the 
more liberty of thought and expression, not further 





other way, 
limitation. 

As for the proposed Court of Final Appeal, it is to be hoped that 
no statesman in the nineteenth century would consent that such a 
Court should consist of clergymen, or even that clergymen should 
Somehow or other there seems to be no class 


preponderate in it. 
I know a good deal about 


of men less capable of judicial action. 
the proceedings of the Presbyterian Church Courts in Scotland, and 
it appears to me that in charges of heresy the members of them act 
not as judges but as partizans, and that notwithstanding that 
nearly half of the members of them are laymen, laymen, however, 
in general very much under clerical influence. 
Is this new Court to decide what is true? 
consistent with Protestantism. 
Protestantism is the right, and not the right only, but the duty, of 
private judgment. What good, then, for usa Court deciding what 
is true? Or isit merely to decide what is to be tolerated in the 
Chureh? That the Committee of Privy Council can do now, not 


That is scarcely 


indeed with perfect satisfaction, but better than a Court composed | 
For they would be | 


in a great measure of clergymen, would do it. 
sure to deside very much according to their individual views of 
truth. Should such a Court happen to be composed chiefly of Low 
Churchmen, would they tolerate the High, or if of High Churchmen, 
would they tolerate the Low? If the two should be able to sit 
down peaceably together for a time, would it not be when they 
were persecuting some member of that undefinable party which is 
called the ** Broad,” by which would probably be meant a man try- 
ing to express real thoughts in the words of the nineteenth century, 
and not to retail old phrases which had a very differeut meaning 
when they were first uttered from what they have now? What we 
want is a clergy filled with the spirit and life of religion, which the 
letter of articles and creeds is apt to kill. We cannot have such a 
clergy to the desirable extent so long as thoughtful young men 
fear ‘* to enter the Church,” however much they may desire to 
work the work of Gol in the world, because they feel that to do so 
is to give up the liberty of inquiring into truth. What would 
the professor of any science think if before being admitted to his 
office he were bound to promise that he would let no new light 
dawn upon his mind, but would faithfully teach tie theories already 
Such a promise would be a protection to the students 


The 


accepted ? 


truly, but only a protection against progress. Chinese are 


the best examples of that kind of thing, but they are not generally | 


considered worthy of imitation.—I am yours respectfully, 
RK. S. D. 
** [We have also received a ‘“ rejoinder ” from Sir Willoughby 
Jones, but as he only reiterates his former statements, and does not 
reply to any criticism of ours, and we have little space, we must 
reserve it for those who have not yet spoken.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ts GC 
Hine Arts. 
is 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THenre was great need of something to rescue the name of winter 
exhibitions from the discredit into which some recent usurpa- 
title were likely to bring it. There is nothing in 
in the habit now common among picture- 


x their goods for public exhibition, 





tions of th 
itse!f ob’ection 


de lei 3 





b'e 


of arraying 


The very fundamental idea of | 


but it is 
‘ 


| only too probable that the pictures so exhibited will be just tho 
for which itis most difficult to find a market, the Jeast me : 
° ° . ’ Ps = re 
torious, that is, of the dealer’s stock; for one way or uid 
ier 


: . : 
we liave means enough open to us of educating & taste for 
for decidedly 
exceptions, the staple 
of cabing t, pictureg 
average Standard 
| And it is very refreshing at this dull season to be : 
Not only bye Nparison, byt 
. ' 7 > ee . oy Vo 

by absolute merit, the sketches and studics of the old Water 
Colour Society are full of interest und instruction, include 
— ‘Auue 

unfinished but generally characteristic memoranda of subjects 
not pretending to completeness of any kind, except completencsg 
as records of the subject; of more complete, but however wel] 
| balanced and harmonious, still slight and sketchy drawings. and 


healihy art to render it very difficult 
With 
|commodities upon which winter exhibitions 
have recently traded fall much below tlie 


inferior 


|} works to pass current. very few 


’ 
able to count 
on at least one good exhibition. 


They 


of fragmentary studies of parts of pictures; of combinations of ling 
and of colours. ‘These are, for the most part, direct from nature 
, 


| and have that unexpected fresliness and convincing truth of imita- 
tion which belong specially to such works. ‘There are besides 
studies of complete subjects intended to be more elaborately canied 
out, and some few finished pictures. Oftle sort of work first alluded 
to Mr. Holland is a conspicuous master. Hig ‘ Mouth of the 
Lynn” (237), unfinished as it is, has yet a keeping of its own; and 
through the hasty but suggestive jottings of brush and pencil 
can be seen the artistlike intention that has selected and seized 
upon the most characteristic ingredients of the scene to make 
his future picture. In frame (54), the sketch of trees by 
a river side, is another good example of this artist's power 
}of taking an effect, as it were, by storm. The frame 
|contains some studies of flowers as full of grace as they are 
| of power. ‘The “Rialto” (248), and ** Venice from S. Georgio” 
(445), are good examples of delicate greys harmoniously com. 
bined with brighter colours. Mr. Burton’s contributions com- 
| prise specimens of all kinds, a fine study in chalk of an often. 
character than sometimes 


sins 


(22), with more masculine 


lis given to it; a finished study, “In a Church near Rothenburg 


| drawn head 


” 


| (98), strong in execution, peaceful and religious in sentiment; 
|} a charming ‘* Memorandum” (114) of red aud crimson banners, 
and a most daintily studied bunch of flowers (419). To these, 
most interesting as indicating the course and manner of study 
pursued by the artist, may be added his studies of drapery; but 
on this particular ground he is perhaps overmatched by Mr, 
Burne Jones, whose Raphaclesque draperies are remarkable, some 
for flowing grace, others for massive dignity in the folds. He 
sends nothing in colour, and drawing is not his strong point, 
life in the drawing of 


5 


| but there is more than usual care and 


uh 
| certain disdainful heads (334); and his desigus for the “1 


our 


Seasons ” are expressive and pretty. 





| As in his more highly wrought pictures, so in his  slighter 
|} woik Mr. G. Fripp exhibits that thorough and intuitive com- 
prehension and appreciation of his subject which lie at the 


root of every good work of art. He sends three frames, ¢on- 

‘Thames and 
Py aves 

avery ene 


| taining each four studies, of scenes chiefiy from the 

its skirting hay-fields, and from the Cornish coast. 
has an air of the most natural and unstudied simplicity, aa 
appearance, however, which is of course got only by consummate 
art, acquired by close and constant study of nature—study 
| which does not confine itself to raking together a multitude of 
objects in detail, but in watching and learning by heart her 
broader effects and more characteristic moods. Although full and 
rich in colour, and complete up to a certain pitch of finish, all 
these are comparatively slight in workmanship, and have the 
appearance (with scarcely an exception) of having been painted 
in the open air,—a remark which is certainly not applicable to 
jall the drawings in the gallery, least of all to Mr. Palmer's 
seldom that anything coming from that 


and though it is 
| artist’s easel is unwelcome, yet it must be confessed that 


his highly and artificially wrought pictures are more fitted for 
the society’s summer than for its winter exhibition. Long may 
he continue to paint, and in due season to exhibit, such pictures 
as the “River Scene” (366), and * Curfew Time” (421)! two 
pictures full of imaginative power ( 

for him to reconsider the heavy blue o is neither 
true nor beautiful); but “ Near ( the Blot- 
Book.” (368), is far more in kecping with its ne ighbours, and with 


ile it discovers in the 





may not be amiss 


which 


y * 
> SKICEB, 





a page from 


the declared intention of the exhibition; wh 


| artist a talent for sketching much less familiar to the public, who 
|}may safely be counted on to welcome more pages from the sam 

’ . - 1 
blot-book. There is more pretence than reality of fieth 


in Mr. B. Foster's sketches and studies. He irritat:s 
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EE 
by multipli 
by true study of d : 
< ver brilliant, is here more than usually dingy. 


colour, nev« 

g frame of his ketches (446) with one of Mr. A. Glennie’s imme- 
1 a 

diately below 1 

is for the Juminous quality « 





sity of pen and brush marks more than he satisfies 
Lis 


Compare 


tail, whether of light and shade or colour. 








117). The oneis as remarkable for the lifelessness 
as the other i fits colour. His principal 


great fa que composition. Yet even in this 


merit is g 
he reminds one t 
for admiration 

of the unadorn 
“Study of Ferns” (374 
besetting fa ilts. He 
tion is remarkably skilful that he w 
less favourable Yet th 

be doubted which attracts such 





c nsciv 3 belle who lays traps 
less of trim neatness, and a little more 
His 


is very pretty, and unusually free from his 


idental, were very desirable. 


has been told so often that his manipula- 
: on! a-F _— 
Il probably disregard any 


skill of 


estimate. any manipulation 
disproportioned 


What 


seen in the 


must net ls 
attention. True skill consists rather in s lf-coneealment. 
really skilful manipulation is may much better be 

: Take, for instanee, his “* Architectura] 


work of Mr. Carl Haag. 
(10), an 1 observe the accurate vet easy 


Sketch at | 
jmitation of surfaces, of the rough grey stone wall, of the polished 
marble that surrounds the This little 
with evidences of its author’s thorough knowledge 


> + + ] ” 
) tesgaruen 


red granite o doorway. 


work abound 
of his art, and of all its resources, and especially of his manipu- 
lative skill, which is present in all he does, but makes no parade 
and seeks no sclf-assertion; so that many forget to remark the skill 
of workmanship because they are wholly engrossed by the exqui- 
t producing. 


site result which that skill so judiciously aids i 
There is another architectural study by the same artist (91) which 
is second (if it is second) only to the one already meutioned- 
He has besides some lifelike and characteristic studies of men 
and women, especially one of “A Bedawee from Mount Sinai” 
(188), with that patient, snffering aspect 
the desert, and ‘“‘Un Procuratore di 8. Marco” (197), a marvellous 
study of crimson and red. 

Mr. Duncan, it may be surmised, has 
least the best of what he 
n the clouds which has disfig 
b’s Head ” (227 


“ve and noble, and thi 


drawa on his older stock 
of sketches ; at shows are free from 
that heavines 

pictures. ‘St. Ab 
sketch ; the forms are la 
the sky, is fresh and true. 
ble. Mr. D 
Knole, surpassing 
ifiness was never more thoroughly expressed than 
more correct perhaps to say 
painted; nor could the dancing 


aves be better reconciled with 


rured some of his later 





is in every way an adinirable 
colour, especially in 





I'he sea, too, has a most expressive tum- 
beloved 


achievements in that 


leson gives us some more beeches from his well- 


if pos-ible his former 
quarter. Li 
(it would be 





in (23), altl 
because)—not a single leaf is 


flicker of sunshine through the 


undisturbed breadth than 


charm of sylvan retirement, and slow a marked improvement 
in great lom iandiing, and in the more subdued quality 
of his son u » potent emerald-greens. As usual, Mr. 
Glenni: ome of the best-coloured studies in the room; 


done at Dedham and Lowestoft (266, 447). 
Daval” has furnished Mr. Walker 


401) is chiefly remarkable for 


especially those 
with 


The story of “ Denis 
subjects for two drawings. One 
the faithful study of s:rubs and flowers in a suburban 


the other (42 


carden ; 


1) for the higher qualities of case and completeness 


of expression. Mr. Smallfield is indefatigable in producing 
copies of fish, fruit, and vegetables, but to what end does not 
yet appear. Ilis large study, © La Padovana”’ (303), is a failure. 


here has always seemed a potentiality for great things in Mi 


A. Hunt. He is an acute, studious, and sensitive learner, and quite 
is tolerably clear that he has by no means reached 
fhis ability. He is making steady and rapid pro- 
and ever as there come new evidences of power there seems 
proach to that greater regulating faculty which 
shall bring ¢ crowning perfection, Two cornfields (413, 425) 
may be pointed to, especially the latter, as showing his merits as 





Original, and 
the full extent 
gress, 


also a ne ul al 


well as h i) dk fe cis, 


unbroken, but there is a splendour of sunshine which few cou'd 
match “Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds.” ‘The 
true effect of mountain gloom is just missed in ** Moel Sia- 


the broken 


several of his 


t 


bod tI). 


of ¢ 


apparently by 
jua light Mr. 


= ; ° 
realizations of rustic 


Boyce contributes solid 
scenes, all remarkably low in tone, so 
as to give the effect of a dull twilight. ‘A Study in the Valley 
of the Lledr” (404) is more luminous, and truly represents the 
colour as well as expresses the lonely character of that beautiful 
glen. Mol ty and painstaking fidelity all that is done by 
Mr. C. Davidson, Perhaps his study 
of Welsh r ks and trees (118) is the best of his present coutribu 
tions, M 


mark 


but he is prone to blackness. 


untains do not appear to im: ress 


natural to the Arab of 


in (217). They both have all the old | 


Phe harmony of colour in this latter is not | 


patches 


tin by their grandeur. |: 


Under his treatment they too often look small. Mr. Rosenberg, 
besides numerous studies of fruit aud birds, has a small after- 
sunset study on the Avon (267) remarkable for the truth of glow- 
ng reflected light that illumines the old farmhouse. There is 
more than usual vigour in Mr, E. Goodall’s sketches, among which 


|‘* The Street Scene at Seville” (146) and “ Venice” (202) are 
|very noticeable for their bright sunshine and transparent 
| shadows ; and two studies at Limehouse (311) by Mr. Oakley, 
honest aud unpretending, have more real art in them than 
| many of their flasher neighbours. Mr. Andrews and Mr. Lund- 
gren each send many admirable sketches; but the exhibition of 


those which bear the nae of old W. Hunt—(except of 375 and 
112) is probably due more to respect for his memory than admira- 
Mr. J. 
architectural seuse correct in details, hasquite failed to produce an 
adequate impression by Westininster 
Abbey (302). He is more at home in the drawing-room (294), 
though one wonders how it can be possible to inhabit a place so 


tion of the specimens. Nash, though possibly in an 


his tinselly studies of 


distractingly furnished and decorated. V. 


THE CONFLICT. 
Seam'd with their chasms and valleys, 
The beautiful hills stand round, 
Each one girt with a forest girdle, 
Each with a snow-wreath crown’d. 
Ilurrying out of their purple hollows, 
Winding through their passes strong, 
With a rushing of green and silver water, 
Switt Adour bounds along. 


But my heart is with a river 
Far in the misty North, 

Where the hills are small of stature, 
And have but scanty girth ; 

Where the fresh runs down from the uplands, 
And the water swells and moans, 

And the salmon leap in the cold grey morning 
Over the carry stones. 


Can we help our heart's fond fancies ? 
‘The shadow before our eyes 

Of far-off things, on the beautiful present, 
Can we say why it sbould rise ? 

Why we thrill at our own child’s laughter, 
And the lisp of its first words, 

» than at music, the loftiest, sweetest 

hat ever was breath’d by chords ? 














‘The strife of reason and feeling, 
‘The strife of taste and heart, 

Cf our love and our adiniration— 
Sull taking the lower part : 

In spite of the rapturous movement, 

In S} ite of the light in the eye, 

Eutranced with the beauty and grandeur of mountains, 
Eutranced with the blue of the sky, 


Ah ' som whi re there must be a region, 
Beyond the great hills and the river, 
Where tiis contlict of love, and admiring, 

Shall be over, and ended for ever ; 
Where the diseord of hues in our nature 
‘shall be lost in one golden light, 
And the loving heart's passionate yearning 


Be one with the eye's delight. 


‘These touches of memory tender 
Shall need not to wander away, 
Where the centre and source is of all our affection, 
And love is the light of our day ; 
Nor the eye grow weary of gazing 
On the beauty that ever shall be, 
Where lieth the city of gold and jas} er, 
And shineth the crystal sea. 


DP yrenec § 


> a 
BOOKS. 
sic 
LUDWIG UHLAND.* 
one of Germany’s greater poets. 
position in the German literature which 


Uutaxp is not He oceupic 
probably much the sam 
| Camphc ll cecupies in our own,—that of a popular and vigorous 
| ballad-writer who can give expression to the ideal feelings of the 
| people, who can understand the child-like romance of the popular 
| mind and recite popular traditions with real simplicity and force ; 
| —but who cannot trace those subtler undertones of poetic feeling 

which connect the romantic with the sober and homely aspects of 

life, and justify poetry by showing that it can paint life as a 


wlads of Uhland, Translated from the German by Rev. W. W 
l Norgate 


* The Song: a 


M.A. § 


i VWiliadwus a 
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whole, and not simply the blue and gold of its tenderness and joy. | * The first—the veil from her face he took, 
r ° + “es > crazed mn her st} our ilk - 
Uhland said of his own poems,— And gazed upon her with mournful look :— 
“Lieder sind wir nur. Romanzen ** Alas! fair maiden—didst thou still live, 
: Res Hi To thee my love would I henceforth give 


Alles nur von kk tem Schlag, 





lightly replaced the shroud, 











Wie man’s singen oder tanzen “The second—he 
Pfeifen oder klimpern mag.” Then round he turned him, and we 
“Only songs are we, romances, “Thou liest, alas! on thy death-be 

Slight of mould are all our crew I loved thee fondly for many a yea 

Such as sung or d ed il 1¢es nav ° ‘ , 

papers. fee Magy others a “The third—he lifted again the veil, 

‘e easiest ed 0 oleac hroug P : “ 

Aire easie pipet r jingle t igh, And gently he kissed thos¢ ) pale :— 
-and though this was modestly it was also truly written. On the “§T love thee now, as I loved of yore, 
ordinary popular feeling only that sort of poetry produces its And thus will I love thee for evermor 


full effect which deals with the romantic and the exciting, as dis- ee P ' , ae 

ei i ot which de eotuat: etree ee his translation has many fiults, but it will fairly illustrate 

tinguished from the average, the homely,elements of human life. | 7, . a es outate 
Fé ihe ‘ Uhland’s strength. Mr. Skeat has invented the words “ sweet 

As has been well observed, single colours are to children often t 





‘ ine” in the fourth line for the sake of the rhyme 
more than the most perfectly blended harmony of colours and | -_ ee ay Ree tage “= ; “Biesgthe e rhym » and 89 
“ : a | spoiled the simplicity of “ Wo hat Sie ihr schénes Téchterlein » 

forms to ripened culture. And so to the mass of the people the | ,. . ee . Fi 
: é . Rigi : literally, “ Where has she her beautiful little daughter ?” ag welj 
brighter prismatic colouring of life, the sentiment of love, the 
glory of war, the splendour of courts, the majesty of strength, the 
glitter of the sword, the hopefulness of youth, the grandeur of | 
. 1 ee id ic iebt’ ic i ner icl ieb’ iel 10¢cl] , ’ 
despair, and all the other black or amber-coloured aspects of life, | a) = = h liet ¥, a Fane rey ch heut, 

. . . * . . nd werde aich lieben In LWwigkelt, 

represent in their separateness and simplicity what the fulness of si 


as jarred us with a manifest redundancy. The poorest translq. 


| tion, however, is that of the last two lines :— 


the highest poetry represents to those who have passed the "eee a ere +6 fe 
prismatic stage, and learnt to prefer the truer but less vivid effects sired ; wer ‘ ga é 
of common day. It was Uhland’s greatest power that he sympa- | But, in spite of a fow clumsinesses, the reader will gather well 
thized fully with this simpler popular poetry dear to the people, | enough from Mr. Skeat’s translation what the nature of the 


and yet that he could express it with a terseness and direct- 





| sentiment is which has made Uhland’s ballad so popular. It jg 
| no doubt the simplicity and terseness with which the three degrees 
of love are expressed—the regret which gazes sadly and thinks 
of what might have been,—the anguish which lets fall the veil 
and cannot endure to face the memory of what was,— the intensity 
of love which triumphs over anguish and can bear to gaze on 
the face of the dead, in looking beyond death to what shall be 
The situation itself is not natural. Real love would scarcely 


ness that this comparatively child-like state of mind rarely 
attains. Generally those who love this kind of poetry would 


cultivate not only highly-coloured subjects, but a highly-coloured 
style,—just as children in their first efforts to paint always use 
the most brilliant colours with the most lavish hand without 
the slightest regard to nature. The style of Mrs. Hemans or 
Bishop Heber is the style that we should naturally expect from 


poets of the rainbow school,—but it is not really a style that can have indulged in verbal rivalry such as this ; but still, grant the 
ever attain a permanent popularity. The profusion of gay | 5!tuation, admit the idea, and the expression of it is strong and 
colours smothers the outlines, and no song is ever popular that simple. It is a romantic ballad in the simplest possible shape— 
does not leave 
people. Uhland was entirely of the romantic school. His | 
ballads of love, and war, and freedom are all in the region of 
fancy rather than imagination,—all without substantial root in 


a sentimentally conceived situation express d with complete 


ts outline sharply engraved on the mind of the 


earnestuess and even innocence—the blue and gold of life painted 
with a fine brush and pure colours. 

Take another instauce of Uhland’s mauner. One of his best 
the life of ‘‘such beings as we are in such a world es the ballads is that concerning the blind Norse King whose daughter 
present.” Goethe's songs even when on similar subjects are | has been borne away by a giant robber to his den in an island 
curiously different. Even when intended to delineate a single | opposite the coast, and who strains his ears to listen while his 


ideal mood, they show how keenly the sagacious eye of the old | favourite son goes to fight for his sister’s freedom :— 
realist discerned the limits of the mood he was pourtraying, and, | “ Why hasten to the ands 


rhe warriors of th 
. . ” 4 . - . . Vhy, with white head ove 
to forget that it was a “study ” of life, not life itself. His very V T iin 2 centie' 
E a ; ; 4 1¢ blind old monarch forth ¢ 
drinking songs are carefully outlined, if we may say so, by the 


though wishing to insulate it for a moment, how unable he was | 








Hark! o’er his staff low-bendi: 
































gradual disappearance of outline; you see him carefully tracing Loud shouts the angui 
the characteristic effervescence of wine in the mind, the fading | Till, o’er the straits extending 
ie. glia ale a : aa The isle’s loud echoes ring. 
1 ] 
away of distinct thought in the flush of good-fellowship, and 
" . . . . ‘Give, pirate! from thy retreat 
finally the confused roar of an enjoyment that soon finds mere sound pte te lod Peg. . : 
ss . 1. ‘ ere : My gentle daughter back 
to have expression enough, ‘There is nothing of this in Uhland. Her sounding harp, her song so sweet 
His songs are all written not from above, but from within the Were all mine age di : 
ideal phase he tries to paint. Still he has the simplicity and vigour Here ones ro a 
. ' ‘ » ° ~ : | Thou st iild a 
which make him avoid everything like ornate or gaudy expres- | ; ; ; , 
- 2 gp : rt eas See, My head t Ly li : 
sion. He is an idealist, without any apparent suspicion that the [byself art shamed for ay 
se iments at e picture night have ore werfu flect i onvs . ; 
sentiments ¢ id th pictures ae thave mor powerful eff ctu “ Then issues from his 1 ky ive 
they were checked more freely by the common and universal expe- The giant fierce and proud ; 
riences of man; but though he takes his colours from the sunset His giant sword behold hin 
clouds rather than from the midday earth, he never daubs or ex- chang : ; 
- ‘ » . ak ong i lard i, 
aggerates, never bedizens his pictures with gaudy profusion,— ot great 
never forgets feeling for rhetoric, or b ay for richness of effect. t art cun l 
There is the idealism of childhood about his conceptions,—bu I for / 
i 
the simplicity of manhood about bis execution. ere npion ring 
° . +t al] iss 
Perhaps as good a specimen of Uhland’s manner as any other | But al : 
ae ae Ta es ' ae ’ Round turns in grief 1 King 
is the ballad, whic 1 has justly g ined so high a place among ‘Why mourn [1 
the student son rs of Gel nany, coucerning the tliree stu lents in \ hand his own is pressing 
Rhineland who, each in their separate way, expressed their grief His son claims leave to tigh 
. 1 . , rt z : ' , ‘O Father! grant thy blessi 
for the death of their hostess’s lovely daughter; the first, his sad- Father? gt 
: ce ? I feel mine arm hath might. 
ness, the second, his anguish, the third, a love overpowering even P Gee , 
, : ‘O son! a giant's strength hath he 
the shadow of the grave. Mr. Skeat has translated the song 4 . 
5 Before him none may st: : 
thus :— And yet—true « in th 
a | > student iad erossed o’er the Rhine's dark tide, So firm thou ist my hand 
At the door of a hostel they turned aside. Here, take my sw | 
] — Renowned in} 
‘Hast t u, Dame h i i d ale and win And } 
\ i I is tl da l ‘ ma > 
aX V ei 
ly und wil ] Lel ! aS 
L ‘ ie 4 | 
And when to 1 they made t The blind eld King l ae 
In a sable coll ; C > 
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Soon o’er the straits the rattle 
Of sword and shield is sent, 

And mingled cries of battle 
echoe ngely blent. 








‘Oh say, what have ye seen ? 








My sword—I kn stroke 
It ! 
I 3 1, out-welling 
I i im reward 
H !j trength excelling, 
J prin heroic lord! 
O 1 r all doth silene n 
The King bends down to hark 
W r I come across the main, 
Ay f oars—a bark! 
I me to thy cares — 
hy 1 with sword and shield, 
And, crowned with sunbright tresses, 
Phy darling child Gunild!’ 
‘Blithe welcome from the cliff on high 
l lind old monarch gave: 
‘ Now bliss shall crown me ere I die 
And honour deck my grave. 
My sword, renowned for slaughter, 
O son! beside me lay; 
Gunild, my ransomed daughter, 
My dirge shall softly play !’ 


The translation is, as usual, a little awkward, and loses the free- 
Jom and force of the original ;—you can aliost see the altera- 


aul 

tions made for the sake of a rhyme without looking at the 
riginal, —“ lacks,’ , 
The blind King called his daughter ‘‘ the joy 


which is certainly both 





rhyme to **b 
of his old age,” ‘*meines Alter’s Gliick,” 
mine age did lack” and a good deal more too. 


less than “ all g 
Courage 


The beg nning 
does not *‘ rezgn 
the father say there is true mettle in the son; and 


of the fifth verse, too, is very clumsy. 


in thee” in the original, for Uhland only makes 


hold’st my hand” very imperfectly expresses the original line, 
“T know it by the grip of thy hand.” If it were worth while 
we could show other faults, rather 


for poetry than of any negligence. Still the r ‘aders of this trans- 


lation can » at once the charm of such ballads for the people,— 





the picturesque situation, the blind and grey-haired King eagerly 


trying to r 
his sword as it sounds across the water, and then measuring the 


¢ 


moments t 


the return of his children by the plash of the oars and 
the gurgle of the divided waves. Such are the romantic situations 
which will always, if simply and yet adequately rendered, make 
poetry popular ;—the situations which vivify life with salient 
events and colour it with exciting feelings, without giving the 
relation of these events to common events or those feelings to 
ordinary feelings. It is something to be able to do this, as 
Uhland, as Campbell, and poets of that calibre do, in language 
that is at least not artificial, though it may be deficient in neutral 
ground colours. If we are to have, as we always shall have, 
ideal popular poetry, which separates the brightest colours and 
deepest shadows of life from its substance,—a poetry that marks 
no doubt a certain immaturity of taste, but is in itselfnatnral and 
noble,—it is something to have, as we have in Uhland, a poet 
who deals with the true colours and the true shadows in thei: 
simplicity, and idealizes only by omission, not by exaggeration 
or by unna 
at anything grander than the grandeur, or more pathetic than the 
pathos, of nature 

With regard to Mr. Skeat’s translation, we may say that it 
ilways shows a thorough knowledge of the German, and generally 
a true appreciation of Uhland’s beauties,—but that it is never- 
theless very often bald and clumsy and without poetic flow. M: 


Skeat is not tile of rhymes, and the flank marches he often 
4) rhyme are rather a marvel in 


1a difficult Engtis 
[he notes are all good, and show a con- 


makes to avo 
stratecy than in art. 


siderable familiarity with German literature. 


LIFE AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX.* 
Its author, Captain C. F. Hall, 


t 
Z 


‘y remarkable book. 
ly a half-educated man, by profession a whaler, who 
as he calls it, ‘‘ American,’ 


writes very indifferent English, or, 
vho has a very imperfect idea of the way in which a story 
ght to be told, and who jumbles up geographical disquisition, 


sonal anecdote, and relixious enthusiasm after a style which 





will to the majority of readers prove exceedingly offensive, But, 


1 the o hand, unless we greatly misunderstand both him 
an book, he is also one of those men of whom great nations 
: { the Esquimaux. By Captain C. F. Hail. London: Sampson Low an 


‘ . . } | 
in the sec md verse, of course 1s chosen only to 
| 


‘*so firm thou | 


the result of a defective ear 


id the issue of the struggle by listening to the clash of 


ral profusion of ornament,—a poet who never aims | 


| do well to be proud, a man in whom the heart of a child is 


| united with the shrewdness of a Yankee captain, who cannot 


feel fear, but can give up life under torture to relieve a human 
| being who has no conceivable claim on him save that of a com- 


;mon humanity. The man talks, as we have said, about the 


** American” language, aud lugs in the most astounding religious 


;common-places by the neck and shoulders, thinks that icebergs 


prove the existeuce of a Deity, and believes that one of them 


was built up asa monument over the grave of his Esquimaux 


interpreter, but he does something out of all proportion to his 


Cincinnati, he feels the fate of Sir John 


| talk. Living at 
1 Franklin mak 


| to New York he organizes, with the help of Mr. Grinnell and others, 


his heart hot within him, and making his way 


}2 new Arctic expedition in search of his remains, and sets out 
| in a little vessel of 200 tons for a long sojourn within the polar re- 
| gious. Arrived in Prince William’s Land, he discovers, among other 
| facts, that his friends the Esquimaux have a habit, whenever one 
| of their number is sick unto death, of walling up him or her in a 
| hut made of snow, and there leaving the dying person to perish 
| of cold and want of food, a practice as much more cruel than the 
| Hindoo one of stifling the sick with mud, as torture is more cruel 
{than sudden death. A woman known to the expedition as 

singularly useful, teachable, and good-natured, Nuker- 
|tou, was thus left, and Captain Hall, after a vain attempt to 
bear her off to the ship, frustrated by her countrymen, resolved 
| that, happen what would, she should not die of want of assist- 
tomb, and there, with the 


named 


ance, landed, broke into the living 
| thermometer 51 deg. below freezing point, and the cold so fearful 
| 


}that the light could only be kept burning by the heat of his 


hands clasped round the fat which fed it, watched for hours by 
| the snow bed of the dying woman :— 
] 


after block of unspotted snow, till at length I 


*‘Nukertou was not dead! She 


“T threw back block 


] main igloo. 


made my way into the 
breathed, and was much about the same as when I last saw her, I 
determined then to remain, doing what I could to smooth the pillow of 





the dying The lamp was nearly out; the cold was intense, the 
thermometer outside being 51° below the freezing point ; and though I 
it was with difficulty | could keep my 

I fa 





had on the Esquimaux d , 
| blood Irom congealing re I was, the lone, silent watcher 
l Esquimaux, encircled within snow walls that were soon to 
become her tomb. Thank God I was there! [It did my soul good te 
hold communion with high Heaven at such a time, it did me good to 
k ear away a soul 


» where angels, just from heaven, came to grect and | 
precious to God. What a scene! Indeed to me it was one that has 
become ineffaceably fixed on memory’s tablet, About twelve, mid- 
night, I heard footsteps approaching, Soon the sound as if the entrance 
was being closed up again. I thought, ‘Can it be that I am to be 
|} imprisoned here, doomed to have this my living tomb?’ I listened a 
| while. I found it true that I was being shut up as though dead, 
| Of course those who were doing this knew not I was there. At length 
| I cried out ‘Turbar! turbar!’ ‘Stop! stop!’ At this, all was again 
| silent as the grave foramoment. I then said, ‘ Ki-ete’'—‘ Come in ’; and 
| in came the two who were performing the last sad act of respect to the 
}dead. But what shall 1 say of their last act to the living ? The two 
| proved to be Koodloo and a woman call Koo-ou-le-arng, or Suzhi, as we 
Here they remained half an hour with me, then departed, 
[ was again alone with the dying Esquimaux. Nearer and nearer drew 
Coldness was creeping over her. Indeed, I found the cold 
taking hold of me. The native lamp, which serves for light and fire, 
| had ceased from want of blubber or oil. There was only my lantern- 
| lamp to give light, and the oil of this was kept fluid by the caloric of my 
}encirling hands. During the day my fur stockings had become damp 
from perspiration, therefore my feet were nearly frozen. Every few 
| minutes I was necessitated to jump and thrash myself—to do anything 
[ could to keep my limbs from frostbites. How intently I watched 
each change in Nukertou ! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven did I 
slowly countin the intervals of her breathing, and these in ‘reasing to 
|} even double that number. At least I could count nineteen between her 
inspirations, but her respirations were short and prolonged—irregular, 
At length Nukertou ceased to live. Iexclaimed, ‘She's dead! Receive 


back her spirit, I pray Thee, O God! for she is Thine.’” 





| 
named her. 


her end. 


[t is hard to conceive of a nobler act, for the man was really 
risking death by frost, or of one recorded in language less ade- 
There is a photograph of Captain Hall 
and two Esquimaux friends at the beginning of this book, and 
the face is just such an one as we should have imagined capable 


quate to its meaning. 


of such an act—a bearded, manly face, with a broad but rather 
low forehead, and a look of carnest gentleness, the expression so 
seldom seen, which indicates the union of iron will with complete 
and active benevolence. That is his true character, one which 
shines out in every page of his lengthy, disjointed, but most in- 
bring him away 


} 


teresting narrative, one which will, we trust, 
successfully from the second expedition on which, as his preface 
informs us, he has now started. 

Captain Hall’s theory seems to be this :—It is not, he sorrow- 
fully admits, possible to rescue Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
but it is possible to discover the remains of his crew, perhaps to 
find some of them still alive among the Esquimaux. He is con- 

vinced that these people know all about Franklin's fate, that they 
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are unwilling to speak freely until the inquirer has gained 
their confidence, but that all traditions live among them unworn 
as if preserved in ice. He has proved this theory by discovering 
from their evidence indubitable remains of Frobisher'’s expedition 
—his anvils, for instance—and has heard statements preserved by 
tradition for three hundred years as to the number of his vessels, 
his men, and the natives he killed, startling in their accuracy, and 
he has therefore started again with two intelligent Esquimaux, 
who had accompanied him home, in search of the relics of the 
Franklin expedition. “ He will not, like most previous explorers, 
set his foot on shore for a few days or weeks, or like others, 
journey among men whose language is unintelligible, but he | 
will again live for two or three years among the Esquimaux, and 
gain their confidence, with the advantage of understanding the 
language, and of making all his wishes known to them.” ‘Till he 
returns it is almost useless to speak of his explorations, but he 
lived months among the Esquimaux, sleeping in their huts, 
having his feet warmed in the native fashion, by being placed | 
against an Esquimaux woman’s breasts—the height of native 
hospitality—and eating with them the bears’ flesh and bowels 
uncooked and unemptied. With a singular sympathy he divined 
rather than perceived what was good in the race, and his account, 
scattered through two volumes of travel and incident, is the most 
complete and perhaps the best of all that exist. 





The Esquimanx, an Indian word signifying raw-flesh eaters, 
are the tribe who dwell in Greenland, Prince William’s Land, and 
indeed the whole territory north of Labrador, who call themselves 
Innuit, or the people, and maintain that they are the result of | 
the second effort of the Creator. ‘The first was cast aside as 
kudluna, or imperfect, and produced the white man—the only 
instance, so far as we know, of a dark race deliberately affirming 
itself to be at all points the superior of a white one. They are 
generally a small race, standing about five feet six inches for | 
men, and they are rapidly dying out. The women, who have 
most of the labour to do, consider, as Captain Hall fancies, that 
child-bearing is troublesome, but more likely are growing sterile 
under the operation of the mysterious law noticed also in New 
Zealand, andina very few years more he believes the Esquimaux 
will be extinct, and this Arctic region uninhabited. There is 
absolutely no political organization among them, every Innuit 
being free to come, or go, or do according to his or her caprice, even 
murder being only punishable by the nearest relative or friend of 
the victim. The Innuits believe in a supreme Being called Anguta, 
whose daughter Sidne is the creator and the tutelary deity of 
the Innuit people, and in a future state after the old Scandinavian 
fashion, 7. e.,the opposite of the English, which is in its origin 
Syrian. Heaven, for example, as in all these creeds of the extreme 
North, is warm and pleasant; hell a place of ice andstorms. All 
who are good, 7. e., who have been kind to other Innuits on earth or 
have committed suicide go to heaven, all who have been unkind 
to one another or have committed murder to hell. In fact, 
benevolence seems to be the root of the Innuit creed, and they 
act on it, always sharing their food, &c., among each other without 
stint. The horrible custom of burying the sick alive described 
above seems to be the result either of a fear that death isa 
catching disease, or, as one intelligent Esquimaux put it to 
Captain Hall, of a dislike to sacrifice all the skins they wear, as 
they believe them polluted by the touch of a dead body. ‘They 
believe in priests, whom they call angeko, and who are the 
“sorcerers” of Northern Asia, exactly like the sorcerers of the 
Mongols, holding almost absolute power, and using it of course 
almost entirely to extort fees and comforts for themselves. ‘Ihe 
Innuits have no writing, and the pronunciation of tribes living 
at any distance varies so greatly that they can hardly understand 
one another until they have been in communication for some 
time. They live in snow huts formed on the model of a beaver’s, 
dread warm weather, and subsist by hunting the walrus and the 
seal, which latter they catch intwo ways. In one the dog assists 
the Innuit, pointing out the spot where the seal is, and the 
man then makes a hole and sits by it quietly till the seal 
comes up, often after he has kept the huntsman waiting three 
days. Another is copied from the bears :— 

‘The procedure of the bear follows:—He proceeds very 
cautiously toward the black speck far off on the ice, which he knows to 
be aseal. When still a long way from it he throws himself down on 
his side and hitches himself along toward his game. The seal mean- 
while is taking its naps of about ten seconds each, ultimately raising 
its head and surveying the entire horizon before composing itself again 
to brief slumber. As soon as it raises its head the bear ‘talks,’ keeping 
perfectly still. The seal, if it sees anything, sees but the head, which 
it takes for that of another seal. It sleeps again. Again the bear 
hitches himself along, and once more the seal looks around, only to be 





is as 








1¢ 











‘talked’ to again, and again deceived, Thus the pursuit goes on till 
the seal is caught, or till it makes its escape, which it seldom does,” 
Tae Innuits complain that they cannot “ talk,” i. e., act, half ag 
well as the bear, for if they could they would catch more seals, 
The bear truly is a shrewd beast, and the way he catches a walrus 
might teach a Scotchman or a Yankee a lesson. “In August, 
every fine day, the walrus makes its way to the shore, draws hig 
huge body up on tho rocks, and basks in the sun. If this happen 
near the base of a cliff the ever-watchful bear takes advantage 
of the circumstance to attack this formidable game in this way : 
—The bear mounts the cliff and throws down upon the animal’s 
head a large rock, calculating the distance and the curve with 


|astonishing accuracy, and thus crushing the thick, bullet-proof 


skull. If the walrus is not instantly killed—simply stunned— 
the bear rushes down to it, seizes the rock, and hammers away at 
the head till the skull is broken. A fat feast follows. Unless 
the bear is very hungry it eats only the blubber of the walrus, 
seal, and whale.” Even he, however, is not as clever asa dog 
belonging to Captain Hall, who had a theory about place as dis. 
tinct as that of a man. It is a long extract, but we cannot 
possibly omit a story which would enchant the author of Rab and 
his Friends :— 

“Ono day, in feeding the dogs, I called the whole of them around 
me, and gave to each in turn a cape/in, or small dried fish, To do this 
fairly, I used to make all the dogs encircle me until every one had 
received ten of the capelins apiece. Now Barbekark, a very young and 
shrewd dog, took it into his head that he would play a white man’s 
trick. So, every time he received his fish, he would back square out, 
move a distance of two or three dogs, and force himself in line again, 
thus receiving double the share of any other dog. But this joke of 
Barbekark'’s bespoke too muck of the game many men play upon their 
fellow-beings, and, as I noticed it, I determined to check his doggish 
propensities; still, the cunning, and the singular way in which he 
evidently watched me, induced a moment's pause ‘in my intentions, 
Each dog thankfully took Ais capelin as his turn came round, but 
Barbekark, finding his share came twice as often as his companions’, 
appeared to shake his tail twice as thankfully as the others. <A twinkle 
in his eyes, as they caught mine, seemed to say, ‘Keep dark, these 
ignorant fellows don’t know the game I’m playing. I am confounded 
hungry!’ Seeing my face smiling at his trick, he now commenced 
making another change, thus getting three portions to each of the 
others’ one. ‘Ihis was enough, and it was now time for me to reverse 
the order of Barbekark’s game, by playing a trick upon him. Accord- 
ingly, every time I came to him he got no fish; and although he 
changed his position rapidly three times, yet he got nothing. Then, if 
ever there was a picture of disappointed plans—of envy at others’ 
fortune, and sorrow at a sad misfortune—it was to be found on that 
dog’s countenance as he watched his companions receiving their 
allowance. Finding he could not succeed by any change of his position, 
he withdrew from the circle to where I was, and came to me, crowding 
his way between my legs, and looked up in my face as if to say, ‘I 
have been a very bad dog. Forgive me, and Barbckark will cheat his 
brother dogs no more. Please, Sir, give me my share of capelins.’ I 
went the rounds three times more, and let him have the fish, as he had 
shown himself so sagacious, and so much like a repentant prodigal 
dog.” 

The Esquimaux are of course very dirty in person and in 
eating, sleep without night clothes between reindeer skins, and 
have a very rude idea of marriage, but they are, according to 
Captain [lall, strictly truthful, honest, and capable of civilization. 
The latter is of little use to them if they are dying out so rapidly, 
but the sketch of their character is curious, as indicating that 
wants which are the root of civilization are also the causes of 
what we call crime. They are usually a happy, cheerful race, 
great eaters and great smokers, but more teachable and gentle 
than almost any savages whom we have yet discovered. Captain 
Hall before he returns may see reason to modify his verdict, but 
at present he obviously likes his Esquimaux friends, and should 
he survive his second expedition will produce a far more perfect 
account of them than any yet obtained. His present one is well 
illustrated, and we can recommend it to our readers as the work 
of a man who in style, daring, and character, belongs to the elder 
and perhaps greater race of Arctic voyagers. 





THE ETCHING CLUB.*« 
Ir is said that a man is known by his friends. We should be 
inclined to add as another maxim that he is known by his pre- 
Nothing throws a more elfish light upon people’s charac- 
Their education, their judgment, 


sents. 
ters than their choice of gifts. 
and their tempers come out of their choice in a most instructive 
and amusing way. Nor is there anything much more puzzling 
than to have to make a present. First, there is the vulgar side 
of the undertaking, with its whole crop of worldly considera- 
tions. ‘Can [afford this?” And then all the little questions that 
spring out of the big question. “I cannot afford this, and 
that is not so good as what I gave her cousin, and I like her more 


Bond street; 





* A Select Loudon: Cundall, 


n of Etchings by the Etching Club. 
Bosworth, Rezent street, 
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than her cousin.” Or, “I don’t like her as well as her cousin 
and it would be vulgar and ungracious to make such a coarse 
distinction.” Or, “ It is true that I can ill aftord to give him this, 
but I shouldn't mind squeezing it out of myself some other way, 
this sister was not such a gossip that everything would be 
calculated and published for the benefit of all my friends down to 
the last farth ng.” Or,“ Hang it, can’t, I wou’t pay all this, nothing 
ghall induce me, but I forgot the splendid present he made me 
whon I married.” Or, ‘‘ Here goes, it’s my last sovereign, but 
they've always been so kind.” Some people feel this whole train of 
sulgar diffic ilties so acutely, that when they have to make a pre- 
sent they tumble mechanically into a shop rather than go into it, 
and shutting their eyes, resolutely ask for “ something to buy.” 
Then comes another big question, the artistic question, and in pro- 
portion as people have, or fancy they have a taste, that becomes a 
knotty question indeed. Cheapness generally varies with the quan- 
tity of the thing produced. As soon asa thing is approved and takes, 
the run upon it makes it very soon common. This is an immense 
relief to those who are very diffident of their own judgment, and 
who like to protect both flanks of their daring and their pocket 
at the same time with an iinmens2 weight of inductive support 
On the other hand, it is au excruciating torment to the fastidious, 
mind to find that everything pretty is proportionately common 
or else proportionately dear, so that he must either resign himself 
to give something ugly iu order to avoid falling into common- 
place, or consent to be more heavily mulcted than he can bear if 
he turnsinventor. There is, we think, an opening for a new kind of 
enterprise, namely, that of a clever craftsmim who should excla- 
sively devote himself to carrying out on reasonable terms the 
artistic ideas of those determined and fastidious donors, who pique 
themselves on an original taste of their own, and are ready to add a 
reasonable per-centage to the price of a thing if they may only enjoy 
the luxury of having it made their own way. This puts usin mind 
of the order once given by a Russian Prince to a Belgian baker. 


The Prince and a family party of one hundred and fifty members 
took up their abode at a small watering-place in Belgium for 
three weeks, and one of tne first cares of the Prince was to send 
for the baker. ‘I desire you,” he said, “ to send me one hun- 


dred and fifiy hot rolls for breakfast every morning for three 
weeks to con Every one of the hundred and fifty rolls is to 
be unlike its neighbour, and made after any fanciful pattern you 
please. Ask what you like, but if any two rolls are the same 
during all the three weeks I am here I shall not pay you a far- 
thing.’ The baker bowed and accepted, and committed suicide 
on the fourth day. It was said that he had once been in a mad- 
But this is no concern of ours, we have only to deal with 


house. 
the fucts. 

If any one is troubled with the dread of giving anything com- 
mon-place, Mr. Cundall and Mr. Bosworth have not only spared 
him the trouble of an independent choice, but supplied him with 
a present which the most sensitive man in the kingdom may not 
be ashamed to offer to the most critical friend he possesses. 
These publishers have brought a book into the field which will, 
we think, re-assure the diflident and satisfy the most fastidious 
taste both in the giver and the receiver, being no less than a 
series of twelve original etchings by twelve members of the 
Etching Club, ‘‘ drawn on copper by the artists themselves, and 
untouched by any engraver.” ‘The names of the artists 
are—John FE. Millais, Thomas Creswick, Frederick Taylor, 
Samuel Palmer, Richard Ansdell, IIolman IIunt, Richard Red- 
grave, John C. Horsley, George B. O'Neil, C. W. Cope, James 
C. Hook, and F. Seymour Haden. We have given the list in 
full, because it is in fact such a very remarkable list. If, for 
instance, Mr. Wilkie Collins, George Eliot, Mr. Tom Hughes, 
Capt. Whyte Melville, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, Mr. Dickens, and half-a-dozen 
club together and publish a Christmas 
novelette apiece, each in one chapter, what a tremendous run 
the book would have. And here we have 
analogous, and quite as beautiful, to say the least. 
hardly dare say all we think of the beauty of these etchings, for 
fear we should seem to have strayed from the path of the critic into 
However, we shall criticize frankly 


more novelists, were to 
volume with one 
something quite 


Indeed we 


the land of milk and honey. 
enough presently, although we have nothing very dreadful to say, 
and in the meantime we may express our sincere admiration of 
this album, as a contribution not indeed to the ponderous and 
solemn side of art, but as genuinely refined and valuable, and in 
towering above the tropical growth of tawdry :llus- 


4 


point of tast 
tration which cheapness of production is gradually producing. It 
is c rtainiy not the book which any one who knew what he was 
about would dream of giv ing to a person of an uncultivated taste, 





but any one who did not appreciate the compliment implied in 
such a present must be uncultivated indeed. There is no 
“sensation” in the subjects,—they are plain subjects, adapted to 
the talents of the authors. ‘‘ Happy Spring-time,” an exquisite 
etching by Mr. Millais, represents a young mother holding a 
little girl up on her shoulder in a bower to peep at a bird 
We know the unpretending, but graceful 
creature perfectly well. Tho fact is, although the secret 
has never been published before (but we have Mr. Millais’s 
authority for divulging it for the sake of our Christmas 
readers), the fact is, though he was a stern man and slightly 
suspicious, he was a sportsman, an Englishman, and a gentle- 
man, aud he did “trust her.” She repaid his trust by a happy 
She is no longer the slightly defiant and deter- 
mined, though pale and fragile maiden. She is the gentle and 
confiding young mother, giving another younger self a first lesson 
in tenderness by showing her the tender and gentle side of 
nature. Mr. Millais’s manner, yearly more free from mannerism, 
is perfectly apparent. Even without the aid of his colour pecu- 
liarly his own, ‘* Millais” is written upon every part of the etch- 
ing. ‘There is the whole force of his naked realism combined 
with the most delicate grace. ‘The head of the child is almost 
fuirylike in ita fixed and reverential attention, while the bird 
seems, as birds under those circumstances always do seem, blankly 
divided between gravitation towards her eggs and a wistful desire 
to fly. ‘The scant ivy leaves just relieve the absence of foliage of 
the early spring, and there is a happy suggestion by the lightness 
of the etching of the lingering bleakness of the season. Having 
spoken in praise of the bird, we must be permitted to say that 
owing to some cause we cannot quite explain, it gives a kind of 
vignettish conventionality to that part of the etching which is 
very alien to the character of Mr. Millais’s works. Perhaps, too, 
the background in the shadow seems a trifle, but only a trifle, too 
light. 

It would be impossible in our space to go minutely through 
éach of the twelve plates, thongh it would be a very agreeable 
task to do so. What strikes us, looking at the album as a whole, 
is the wonderful way in which the peculiarities of each artist, 
his dominant character re-appears in his etchings quite indepen- 
dently of the aid of colour. As the Irish labourer told the 
sportsman that he need not have shot the pheasant, for the fall 
would have killed him, so one is tempted to say after looking at 
these plates, you need not paint your pictures, for they paint 
themselves. This is a feature which must give an increasing 
value to the album, as providing such faithful types of the 
characteristic manner of some of our chief contemporary painters. 
There is Mr. Hook’s contribution, for instance, of a boy letting 
himself down by a rope to gather eggs from acliff. It is Mr. 
The boys, the birds, the eggs, the cliffs, the sea, 
But whereas 


sitting on her nest. 


marriage. 


Hook all over. 
are all of Mr. Hook, Hookish, without the colour. 
Mr. Millais is lighter than his own colour, Mr. Hook is very 
much darker. It is a marvellously vigorous and beautiful plate. 
But the sea we cannot help thinking is really too dark, it oppresses 
one and suggests the grave of the mariner. ‘The shadow on the 
boy's face is inconsistent with that dark sea, for the blackness of 
the sea suggests approaching night (no¢ in this instance deep 
green), whereas the shadow on the boy's face suggests a brilliant 
and glaring sunshine, which fulls out not a little with the sugges- 
tions of the sea. ‘Then there are Mr. Ansdell’s sheep in “I'he Park,” 
a really beautiful and delicately finished picture, with the wool 
such as Mr. Ansdell’s sheep always have; not great, coarse. fat 
market wool, but the ideal wool which sheep will have when they 
are civilized enough to be killed by chloroform. By that time 
man will have angel’s hair, or perhaps be entirely bald. How- 
ever, there are Mr. Ansdell’s sheep, and a charming young shep- 
herd turning his back upon the wool, and listened to on the flute 
with rapturous attention by his dog, who under the circum- 
stances has clearly forgotten the civilization of the sheep to think 
(On looking at the plate again, we find that the 
The dog is not 


of his own. 
shepherd is not playing the flute, but asleep. 
civilizing himself, but rehearsing the past in his mind’s eye, with 
palpitating self-glorification.) The sheep who peeps round the 
tree is evidently a political spy, while the lamb affects to be the 
victim of a mortal disease behiud the slepherd’s back (in vain). 
Then there are two very proud black sheep to the left, looking 
straight ahead at nothing, and therefore no doubt believing them- 
selves great philosophers and types for the shepherd and his dog 
to study. (Q wery,—What is the sheep’s idea of the shepherd's 
dog? In our younger days we were taug!t—the sto:y is in priot 
somewhere—that the dog is the sheep's devil. At all events 


sheep have no very great trial of faith so fur as their devil is con- 
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ata 
cerned, for there he is in the flesh, very complacent and human.) )| Of the two sisters-in-law, Clotilde, the elder, was amiable, » Stailing, 


If we may venture to suggest a criticism of the etching as a | full of spirit, as sensible at thirteen as many are @ attwenty; w 
whole, it is that all the attitudes imply a broiling day, the picture | 
You feel the heat far more in Mr. Redgrave’s *‘ Summer 
Woods.” “A Roughish Road by the Loch Side” is a gem of 
“A Day’s Hunting 
in the Fens” is full of spring light and raw atmosphere. The | 
The dog | 
aud less of a 
hound, and the little horseman to the left too suggestive of | mamma to them,” she says ; 


itself, not. 
acting: though it does not suggest Scotland. 


old hunting costume is perhaps too conventional. 
getting out of the water looks more like a setter 
” by Mr. Samuel Palmer, re- 


Sévres china. ‘*The Herdsman, 


presenting the return of cattle (why are there only two?) in| 
the dark gloaming, is singularly powerful, but the sky suggests | 


not a sunset, buta storm. Or did the artist intend a moon, and 
nota sun? The stars are there, but they require to be looked | 
for, and the pure sky they suggest is not sufficiently distinct from 
the clouds, In nature stars are either faintly visible, and then 
the sky is still subluminous and with the suffused sheen upon it 
of departing day,—or the sky is darker, and then the stars compe 
attention. Mr. Palmer seems to have missed both these effects. 

Sut the hills and foreground have admirable power. 


only mention. as worthy of the company in which they stand | 
Mr. Holman Hunt's “Day in the Country” (a little mysterious) ; | 


‘*The Duenna’s Return,” by Mr. J. 


Horsley, in which the 


duenna is excellent, the ward a trifle frouzy and mediocre; “The | 


Portrait,” by George B. O'Neill 
W. Cope, vigorous, and yet sentimental; and a 
by Mr. Seymour Haden. 
ing fifty copies printed on larger paper and issued in a portfolio 
at five guineas (a moderate price indeed), and three 
copies quarto on India paper at three guineas. 
for copies will be wise to make haste, 
to prophesy that there will very soon be none left to buy. We 
learn that the larger edition is already gone. ‘The 
bids another edition. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND M. AD: \ME 
WE noticed some time ago the brochure of M. de Lescure 
entitled Za Vraie Marie Antoinette. A far more valuable work | 
has since appeared, the fruits of many years’ 
paring—a number of letters and unedited documents brought | 
together by M. Feuillet de Couches, in two large volumes (to 
be soon followed by a third), comprising letters of Louis XVL., 
of his Queen, and of Madame Elisabeth, also of many other con- 
spicuous actors in that time. ‘These are accompanied by some 
sensible and impartial notes of the editor. 


“The Spring Flood,” by Mr. ( 
“ River Side,” 


for it requires little magic 


contract for 


ELISABETH.* 


It is really an admirable collection. 
lightens us, on many more it rec 


On many points it en- 
tifies the impressions derived 
that already 
the first volume is translated into English, though we have had 
no opportunity of examining it. 


from partial publications, and we are glad to know 


What appears on the face of the work is decidedly favourable | 


to the Royal Family of France. At the 
want of fair appreciation of the work of the Revolution. You 
have characters concisely drawn of the King, Queen, and Madame 


of it, only commented upon in an occasional note. 
be that their views were often erroneous. We should like to 
know whose at the time were not so? 

As to the character 
solute in his verdict 
mind, intentions more upright, moderate, and pure. If he was 
not a great king, he was one of the most honest men of his time. 
His misfortune was to have a weak and scattery tone of mind, 
which, ever ready to pick up good thoughts from whatever quar- 


Feuillet de Co 


There never, says he, was a more honest 


of Louis, M iches is ab- 


. s | 
ters they might come, was yet unable to give the best a steady 


predominance, but was always shifting in uncertainty from one to 
the other, choosing the last in general, though sometimes none 
at all. 

We knew already how ungracious an 
time wore towards the beantiful, 
to be his wife ; that she found plet 
teresting reading; brisk 


aspect Louis for a long 
accomplished woman who came 
yeian tastes ; a love of dry, unin 
, somewhat bearish manners, and a taste for 
good eating; that he did not care for women—rather disliked them 
—that he had an abhorrence of vice, but 
feeling for the beautiful; and thus checked in all her elegant tastes, 
where was Marie Antoinette to turn? The four old maiden aunts 
were opposed to her influence from first to last; Madame de 
Noailles wore out her life 


was totally devoid of all 








ré, Marie Antoinette, et Madame - lisabeth. Lettres et Documents 
li€és par M. Feui let de Couches. TomesLetIl. Paris. 1864. 


We can | 


The edition is very limited, compris- | 


hundred | 
Those who wish | 


collecting and com- | 


: | 
same time there is no | 


with exhortations to attend to etiquette. 


hile 
Elisabeth, afterwards the guardian angel, the friend and comforter, 


was a child of seven years old, not at all prepossessing, on the con, 
trary, rather rude and ill-mannered, yet showing tokens of a fine dig. 


| 
position and powers of which anything might be made, but which 


| under the supervision of Madame de Marsan were certain to be 
marred. So for two or three years things went on. 


These young 
| people were the chief interest of the Queen’s life. 


“Tam as g 
tlisabeth requires a good deal of 
management and care.” Some people said she greatly resembled 
Fénélon’s pupil, the Duke of Burgundy. It was observed that 
Clotilde embraced cordially all 
the little Elisabeth only royally gave 


on an occasion of a religious féte 
| the ladies preseat, while 
them her hand to kiss. 

Apart from the almost absorbing interest which most readers wil] 
| be led to feel in Marie Antoinette herself, there is n thing to 
jour minds so striking in the volumes as the light thrown 
| upon the of Madame Elisabeth. Most people think 
| they understand it, and perhaps she has been on the whole set 
cannot think this 
in her views than Marie Antoj- 
not at all more noble and unselfish. She 
ss deluded by mortal hopes and 
fears, and she took a truer, because a sadder, view of the 
Royal prospects; but she had no comprehension, no approach 


character 


up too much in moral contrast to the Queen. We 


justified. She was far narrower 


nette, less winning, and 
| certainly was more pious, 


to appreciation of what was wanting for the good govern- 


ment of France. We should say her idea of the duty of subjects 


was entirely that of se 


vants in a household—slaves even to a 
of Louis, the kindli- 


knew nothing: 


good master. She recognized the pure aim 


| ness of the Queen—of their practical ignorance she 
f the people :—and 


yet with all this there is no character in history more statuesque 


| ; . 7 
and was all amazement at the ingratitude 


in its self-dedication, more devoted to duty and death for duty’s 
sake if need be, than Madame 
belief in the love 


Elisabeth's, nor anything more 
immoveably cheerful than her which would in 


time be made manifest in the sufferings she witnessed. 


| As her character is much more minutely made known to us 
now than ever before, we are tempted to pass on to its manifesta- 
i tions at the age of fourteen, as noted in the following curious 


letter from the Queen to Maria Theresa :— 







































} 
| “On my first arrival in France I found Elisabeth a little savage 
whom nothing could tame—rough, rude, almost fright ig you, amen- 
able to no remonstrances, and there was no mother to soften such a 
| character. In her earliest days entire aut s given to her two 
governesses, but that would not the same thing: hardly had she 
known a mother. However, there wv 1 good foundation and 
much sensibility. All that wa wan te kill to direct it, 
| Her obstinacy might become a useful adjunct, and her pride a direct 
ing point, and as she was sensible enough, » could understand the 
good and happiness of being loved, The King spoke to her with 
patience and mildness, sometimes iarply, and mildness answered best 
| they left off scolding her. Sometimes she was treated by the governesses 
with all encouragement, sometimes with coldnes rhey spoke to her of 
religion. of emulation, and associated these ideas with her sister Clotilde, 
| whe she tenderly loves l y icceeded it t well. For when 
Cl le married she wept in l M lalen. She became 
loomy, self-contained, plu l into religiou cercises, and it has 
ended by her petitioning t Ix to let | ent a Carmelite convent. 
ie grieves the King. At first mad o mystery of it, but 
i scret reached me, and | ced r to to Trianon, that 
mi t talk with her all alon r it ied to me that I made some 
po sion in spite of ent firmne rhe King wish » to 
| tell her that nothing ( ll ! rity J him 
| wh ther that period ¢ I int L s an 
| est a iment of her ov whi ild thoug id as she 
| wou \ then have the means of doing good i ald thick 
‘pe f burying herself rt > notion seemed ¢ the “Kin g, and he 
| intends to put it in practice.” (Vol. L., p. 109-1 


| In fact the eee ee advice was followed with the best 
results. Elisabeth was emancipated the following year, and was 
| mistress of a house and, in great measure, of herself at little more 
| than fourteen yearsofage. After that we hear no more of the 
| Carmelites. 

| It is remarked by M. de 


known correspondence of Marie Antoinette no 


of the 
word 


Couches that ‘‘in the whole 
wiki id 
everywhere 


respecting Madame Elisabeth can be found, but 
words of interest and of affection. It is not entirely so in the case 
of Elisabeth, but allowance 

was obliged to keep, —much of hic was vio 
at B dhe yvue, where the King’s aunts 
to all that ill- 
Howeve r, she be- 


must “eo made for the company she 
lently opposed to 
the Queen,—as, for instance, 
lived, and where she must have been subje l 
will could utter against the ‘ Antrichienne. 
came really more and more attached to her sister-in-law. After 
1789, she says in a familiar letter, 
courage, begins to be better 


the 5th and 6th October 


“The Queen, who has incredible 
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I do hope, with time and consistent conduct, we 
pay regain the love of the Parisians. But Versailles, Sir, have 
sou ever witnessed such ingratitu le ? No. I think Heaven must 
have peopled that town with monsters from hell in its anger. 
She took the most lively interest in the Queen’s children. When 
the youngest child, Sophie Héléne Beatrix, died, Elisabeth wrote 
toher friend, Madame de Bombelles, a letter full of deep tenderness 
and feeling, especially dwelling on the perfect behaviour of the 


—_- 
gaderstood. 


eldest daughter, afterwards Duchesse d’'Angouléme. 
As the Revolution progressed, Elisabeth of course became more 
iring. Hertendency (unlike that of the Queen) 





indignant and despair 





was decide llv w irlike, ind with all her attachment to hei eld st | 


prother and fixed det rmination to stay by his side throug 


and evil, there is at times a touch of satire, almost of contempt 
in her view of his 
the Queen to her people's lost affection, the almost inextinguish- 
touching, even endear- 


able hope of its revival, is infinitely 


‘or, While the bitter scorn in Elisabeth’s mind, though a 
ing g 
thing to be allowed for, does not engage one’s regards. ‘To 


Madame Elisabeth indeed ‘rebellion was as the sin of witch- 


and so divine a thing was royalty in her eyes that we 
It is 


a view of the thorny path which the Queen had 


craft,” 
do not 
right in taking 
to tread, that 


} 


question her readiness, for martyrdom in its cause. 


we should remember not merely the domestic 
fluctuating will of a good weak man like the 





pposition or 
King, nor the warlike advice of foreign friends and of the 
emigrés, but also the opposition of the of all around her 
whom she honoured, of that sister Elisabeth whose ton 
and temper, when the duty of submission only was in view, wer 


one 

most 

saintly, who cheered, soothed, and elevated every one of them in 

turn, and clung to the victims all the more closely when they 

rejected her unsels and turned to the advisers she herself most 

To have a difference of opinion from such a friend 
rd trial to the Queen. 


abominated 
as this was a | 


acts and policy. We must say the clinging of 


| sceptical of many of his 


One sees Madame Elisabeth's feeling towards Mirabeau by the | 


short letter to Madame de 1791. after 


his death :— 


Rougecourt dated April 3, 








pris le parti d’aller voir dans l'autre monde si la 
y ¢ pprouvée. Bon Dieu! quel reveil que le sien! 
. s il s’étoit montré pour le bon parti; on espe 
Pou " juoique trés-aristocrate, je ne puis regarder 
trait de la Providence sur ce royaume. Je ne 
crois pas qu » soit par des gens sans principes et sans meeurs qu 
Dieu v Je garde pour moi cette opinion p 
qu'ell | 
As to all t vidence of the Queen’s intrigues given in M. 
Feuillet de ich volumes we would neither deny nor 
vind t. Better, far better, would it have been for Fran 
and fo I | the officious interruption at Varennes not 
curred. It might be dangerous to sanction escape, but surely i 


to madden and torture the Royal family, a powei 
and ho 


to extinguish the last remains of love 


ind make treason to the peo le look a harmless thi ig when com 
peo} 


) 


pared h irse butcher-work of the revolutionary tribuna 
and th iffol 

Should it be asked respecting the numerous letters of Madame 
Elisab here given (with a good autographic specimen of h 


vhom were these letters addressed and how obtained 


we refer to two interesting and satisfactory notes by the edito 


Princess’s principal correspondents M. de 


taken the trouble to compare every note with the 


originals, even when previously published, and has thereby given 


us sO tant additions and variations. He seems to u 
thoroughly f in his estimate of all parties, and in his treatin 
of his s to be most honest and scrupulous 


WRITINGS OF MAZZINI.* 


on Burke, instances it as a special 


THE LIFE AND 
Mr. Beck te, in his eul 
mark of the g 
lative intel 
indulging in t 
politics rely exclusively on practice. The 
that he saw that all political science save that branch of it which 


gium 


atness of the man that he, with his keenly specu- 


ect and capacity, from the range of his knowledge fo: 


reason of this was 


Rie tites 41 : . . . » 
treats of the laws of the accumulation and distribution of wealth 
Was empirical, and therefore afforded no basis for deductiv 


—to that 


said, is ever p! ne 


reasoning. M. Mazzini is the very opposite to this, 


true political mind which, as has been well 


“to affect 
make tl] 


mpromises, weigh consequences, calculate chances, 
best of a bad bargain, think that a retreat has its 
value, and that 


ne 


nothing is worse than a crushing defeat.” It 


bent Lif m 7 W ea “ - Mazzini. Vol. 1, Autobiographical and Politi 





1 


1e widest generalizations, did yet in the sphere of 


| exiles in Franc 


| dis 


does so reasonably enough, as it sees in all political principles 
only generalizations more or less hasty from assemblages of facts 
more or less limited, and looks in them not for absolute truth but 
for expediency-—la verite sociale. But M. Mazzini scorns all 
such caution and diffidence as ignoble, materialistic, atheistic, 
and what besides. “ Ora e was the 
motto he selected for his Association of Young Italy. ‘“ Now 
and ever fuis ce que dois advienne que pourra.’ He has the 


we know not Sempre” 


supremest contempt for every institution or system which has 
If the camel be not 


not some “eternal verity” as its basis 
evolved straight from the depths of the subjective consciousness 
We do not deny that from his 

always 
We should indeed often enough, 
cases, refuse him his starting-point. We are 
and some of his 


he will have nothing to say to it. 
only 


n soundly. 


premisses, if they be granted him, | 


e argues 
vigorously, oft 
perhaps in most 


“eternal verities,”’ 
historical doctrines seem to us startling paradoxes, or at best 


extremely one-sided statements. But if we agreed with him in 
every conclusion we should not the less object to his method. 
Th 
from & pric 


He is like 


flaw is fundamental. He insists on reasoning deductively 
ré principles in a sphere unsuited for such reasonings. 
a mechanician who should insist that the great prin- 
ciples of his science must always hold good, and refuse to take 
into account the various densities of the bodies he has to deal 
with and the friction of the atmosphere. 

But though as a political reasoner M. Mazzini seems to us 


mistaken in method and dangerous in tendency, we yet un- 
hesitatingly recognize in him a man of singularly high mind and 
unselfish aim—one who before all things has sought what he 
believed the true and permanent good of his country, heedless what 
i it brought to him individually. No one, we think, 
book before us with any approach to openness of 
e the prime 
the 


re- 


iin or loss 
mind and refuse to concur in this estimate. Of cou 
him is that of holding a certain ‘‘ theory of 
thought of 
a system he indignantly denies, and appeals to his 
yunced it as 


large against 
Chat he ev 
ducing it to 


published writings in proof. 


r advocated assassination or 
On the contrary, he den 
immoral and useless, since in slaying the tyrant you did not slay 


Che Society of Young Italy completely repudiated 
. 5 7 I ‘ 


the tyranny. 
stinguished 


the system of vengeance upon its traitors which had 
s, that in 


t Carbonaro associations tut this one fact he admit 
year 1833 he was privy and accessory to a proposal to assas- 
Charles Albert, then King of Sardinia. ‘his was a blunder 
la crime, but the case was altogether peculiar and extreme ; 
Mazzini, w believe, would himself have been the first to con- 
un converting it into a precedent. It must be remembered 
that Charles Albertin early life, many years before he came to 
he throne, was himself a Carbonaro. ‘Theill-fated Piedmontese 
insurrection of 1821 was planned at his instigation and with his 
( currence, but no sooner had it broken out than, whether des- 
Alri f its success or fearing its tendencies, he turned com- 
pletely round, and even took refuge with the Austrians. By 
t aid the outheak was repressed with merciless severity, 
wd the Government of Piedmont was henceforth famed for 


tyranny even in those evil days. By thus betraying his asso- 
, Charles Albert, by the laws of the society in which he had 
Juntarily enrolled liable to the 
yusness of this 


of liberali ™m, 


himself, had rendered himsel 
penalty of death, and it may have been the consci 
n singularly hostile to every seml lanes 
ession in 1831 the rigour of the Government was if 
vased. In 1833 an accident revealed to the authorities 
scheme of an insurrection which was at that time 
i by Ma “ini and certain other Italians, like him 
and Switzerland, and the it which had 
yvered enough to be thoroughly frightened, but not enough to 
outraging all law and 


me part of th 


ing concert 


Governm 


know the way to safety, outdid itself in 
1umanity. and this, as the sufferers believed, at the King’s 
even were resorted to as caus 


the wate 


vers by the 


ee : +P 
speci il instigation. Such means 


ing atropos belladonna to be mixed with furnished 


hich, ‘ning the 


it produces, m 


to th weak intellectual } 


excitement 


prisoners, W 
prey to the 
to « 
nat 3. Ja ‘Opo 
f Maz- 
» much for him, and that 
, committed 
t was in the 
) Gallenga by 


elt render them an eas 


juestions continually put to them to induce then iminate 
themselves and their friends. One of th 


Ruffini, a young man of great promise and a dear friend 


untfort 


zini, fearing that the strain might be to 


he might be led to dishonour himself by confessi 
ypening a vein in his neck with a nail 
se things that a young man, Anto 
to Mazzini at Geneva, and told him that he 


suicide by 
dst of the 


am 


I 


name, « was a 


| Carbonaro, and felt an overwhelming impulse to execute justice 


m Charles Albert, by whom his two brothers had just been 
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executed, and who had betrayed the Italian cause. Mazzini tells 
us that he at first objected, but at last suffered himself to be per- 
suaded that he realy was a man with a mission to perform the 
deed he appeared set upon, and furnished him with what he came 
to ask—a passport and alittle money. Subsequently, as it was 
feared that obtaining a weapon at Turin might be dangerous, 
Mazzini supplied the dagger which was to strike the death-blow. 
The attempt was never made, but of course Mazzini’s guilt, 
whatever it was, is not thereby affected. This is the whole of 
the case. There was no *‘ theory of the dagger” or anything else 
connected with it, and while beyond all doubt it was Mazzini’s 
duty to have refused to have anything to do with it, we cannot 
but think that the odium which has attached to him in conse- 
quence of his conduct is to a great extent unreasonable and ex- 
aggerated. 

From a very early age, M. Mazzini says, he had imbibed the 
idea that all Italians could and ought to struggle for the liberties 
of their country. But his fixed determination to devote himself 
to securing Italian unity and independence seems to have had its 
origin in his literary studies. In 1827, when he entered life, he 
found a hot strife raging between the Classical and Romantic 
scnools of art, and was satisfied with neither. It was a principle 
with him that “ all true art must either sum up and express the 
life of a closing epoch, or announce and proclaim the life of the 
epoch destined to succeed it.” But for Italy, which had for three 
centuries been under foreign rule, and deprived of all spontaneous 
individual life, art must necessarily be of the future—prophetic. 
The slumbering unconscious life of the people must therefore be 
interrogated, and the purpose and duty of Italian genius learnt 
therefrom. But the collective life of Italy was vague and in- 
definite, the existence of a true Italy was a necessary condition 
precedent of the existence of a true Italian art. 

‘Without a country and without liberty, we might perhaps produce 
some prophets of art, but no vital art. Therefore it was better for us 
to consecrate our lives to the solution of the problem,— Are we to have 
a country ?’ and turn at once to the political question.” 

M. Mazzini’s investigations and reflections led him to the con- 
clusion that the destiny of Italy—a destiny which might be in- 
definitely postponed, at the cost of much suffering and confusion, 


contributed besides Italian, and the precise value of each it js 
very hard to estimate. But such considerations ag these whi h 
would have suggested themselves naturally to a more centians 
thinker, have no weight with M. Mazzini, and he proceeds to 
treat the apergu he has obtained as a sure starting-point for 
deductive reasoning. It is the mission of Italy to declare to the 
world that the period of individualism, in which the ultimate 
basis of society was the rights of its several members, and Which 
necessarily involved inequality and the tyranny of those 
best able to enforce their rights, had passed away, havin 

found its climax and completion in the French Revolution 
and the career of Napoleon. The central idea of the future 
must be a conception of duty,—a duty binding on each 
man to labour in his proper sphere for the common good 
of all, a state of things, in short, when “all men’s good” 
shall be “ each man’s rule.” Tho duty owed to mankind 
at large is a conception too wide and vague to be of practica} 
efficacy, men must be educated up to it by means of the subordi- 
nate one of the nation. A nation, according to Mazzini, is some- 
thing more than the sum of the individuals composing it—* jt 
represents an element of progress in European society, a sum of 
special faculties and tendencies, an idea, an aspiration, the germ 
of a common faith, a tradition distinct from that of other nations, 
and constituting its past, present, and future generations an hig. 
torical unity.” To this larger collective life the individual would 
feel his personal interests and aims secondary and subordinate, 
At the same time it is inculcated that it is the duty of every man 
to strive after the free and harmonious development of every power 
and capacity to its highest pitch. Weare inclined to think the 
two conceptions would be found antagonistic, if not irreconcilable, 
At any rate Goéthe, the great prophet of self-development, was 
a most indifferent citizen according to Mazzinian notions. True 
association can only take place between equals, therefore if 
Italy is to fulfil her destiny there is no place in her for nobility or 
privileged classes, and she must allow of no superiority except 
that conferred by wisdom or virtue. Hence, too, she must be re- 
publican, for the existence of an herditary monarchy is not only 
in itself inconsistent with equality, but brings with it aristocracy 





but could not permanently be prevented, was to be one, in- 
dependent, and republican. To give the whole of the arguments 
by which he supports this thesis would be to extract all the 
reprinted writings which form more than three-fourths of the 


: | 
present volume, and we must content ourselves with the merest | 
outline. M. Mazzini tells us that the worship of Rome was a | 
part of his nature, and with this to start from it was not hard for | 
his perfervilum ingenium to see, or persuade itself that it saw, | 
that when an old order of things was fading away, when it | 
became needful for the world that a step in advance should | 
be taken, the initiative belonged of: right to Italy, Twice | 
already had Rome, which summed up and expressed her life, | 
performed this part. The Rome of the Republic concluded by 
the Cesirs had arisen to consign the former world to oblivion, 
and had carried among all nations the idea of right, the source of 
liberty. Again had she arisen from her own ashes greater than 
before, and constituted herself through her Popes the accepted 
centre of a new Unity, substituting for the idea of right an idea 
of duty,—a duty common to all, and the source of their equality. 
Why, then, he asks— 

“Why should not a new Rome—the Rome of the Italian people— 
portents of whose coming I deemed I saw, arise to create a third and 
still faster unity; to link together and harmonize earth and heaven, | 
right and duty, and utter, not to individuals but to peoples, the great 
word ‘association,’ to make known to free men and equals their mission 
here below?” (p. 38.) 

Of course it is obvious to remark that this view, though not 
without truth, could only be held speculatively with considerable 
limitations and modifications, and that no one but a visionary 
would dream of making it a basis of action. Rome obtained 
empire by shameless injustice and bad faith,—vos non vobis was 
the only principle she recognized in dealing with her provinces. 
It might be said that the doctrine of the rights of the indivi- 
dual was the last that would be learned from her. The influence 
of Greek culture is somewhat contemptuously set aside by M. 
Mazzini as being long posterior to ‘* that earlier civilization which 
had its seat in Italy, and which the historical science of the 
future will show to have had a far wider external influence than 
the learned of our own day imagine.” We suppose he means 
the Etruscan, and can only say that if his moral consciousness 
has revealed to him anything definite about it he is a very 
fortunate man, and we should be glad to learn from him. The 
medieval Papacy was a great result, to which many influences 









and social distinctions. Though Italy has arisen since 1859, she has 
shrunk from assuming that office of initiatrix of a new order 
which Mazzini holds it was her duty to fill, and has turned aside 
to material prosperity, Machiavellian diplomacy, and reliance on 
the foreigner. Moral aims with him are primary. Mere well- 
being may even be a snare, if it leads to slumbering with folded 
arms when there is work waiting to be done. Though he bows 
his head in submission to his country’s declared will, he yet 
feels that she has been false to herself, and that the day he has 
so long looked for is still far off. 

Such is a summary, though of necessity brief and imperfect, of 
M. Mazzini’s leading doctrines. We need hardly say that our 
best hopes for the future of Italy are founded precisely on that 
spirit of moderation and patience, that willingness to accept a 
compromise and that statesmanlike perception of the possible, 
which in the eyes of a hot-brained though lofty enthusiast like 
Mazzini appear a shameful paltering with man’s highest duty. 
We have only to add that the editor has performed his part, on 
the whole, ably and conscientiously, though we think he might 
oftener have compressed with advantage. ‘The absence of any- 
thing like a table of contents or index is also a drawback, as ren- 
dering the book singularly hard to refer to. The entire edition 
will consist of six volumes, which are to follow one another at 
intervals of not more than six months. 





THE LITHOGRAPH OF THE FOLIO SHAKESPEARE.* 
HeminGe and Condell, the principal managers of the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres, did more for the honour of Shakespeare in 
1623 than any subsequent editor could hope to do—they published 
eighteen of his plays for the first time. The rest of the thirty- 
six (Pericles being excluded from their collection) had pre- 
viously appeared, more or less imperfectly, in separate quarto 
volumes; but Macbeth, Julius Cesar, the Tempest, As You 
Like It, and many other master-pieces, were ‘‘co-mates and 
fellows in exile” until Heminge and Condell helped to usher 
them into the House of Fame. We do not say that they must 
otherwise have perished; they might possibly have found their 
way to stricter guardians and worthier editors, but the fact 
remains that we have no authority whatever for half the text of 

* Shakespeare. The First Folio Edition of 1623. Reproduced under the immediate 
supervision of Howard Staunton, from the Originals in the Libraries of Bridge 
water House and the British Museum, by Photo-Lithography. London, published- 


by Day and Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, To be Completed in Sixteen 
Parts, 
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Suakeopeare other than the collected edition of 1623, commonly 
called the First Folio. This (independently of the services 
rendered to the imperfect Quartos) has made the First Folio the 
most valuable monument of English literature. Before long 
our real Household God, the great Lar of our libraries, will 


be 
thr 
him, 


ee hundred complete editions. People soon lost sight of 
in his original form, for (to drop the metaphor) the 


and blunders, and uncouth spelling of the Folio re- 





pelled them, 


ings, they settled them by caprice or a little common-place 
common sense. But the taste for textual accuracy is now 
gpreading rapidly, and critical notes are not only written, but 
par not only read, but weighed, and authorities are demanded. 
Readers are tired of hearing the First Folio appealed to by the 
editors, one after another, and 
tired of being treated to little bits of it garnished with glosses, 
upon having the thing itself, or at least a fac-simile 


one against another; they are 


they are bent 
of it. There is no question about the demand, it only remains 
for us to consider how far it is reasonable, and how far it has 
hitherto been satisfied. 

There are thousands of our business men who employ half their 
Jeisure time in the study of Shakespeare’s language. Not that 
we English are at all blind to the superiority of the spirit over 
the letter, as Gervinus seems to suppose (Shakespeare Commen- 
taries, Int., pp. 16, 23), but that the grander features already stand 
clear before us, and that little is left but to bring 
out the details so necessary to the effect of a work of art. 
An English student does not need to read many volumes on 
the characters of Shakespeare; from his boyhood he has heard 
them discussed around him more subtly than the German pro- 
and the older he grows the more mature 


now 


fessor may suspect, 


his desire to understand the words that ought to answer to the 
thoughts. He probably dreams of contributing something to the 





elucidation of the text, but the statements and arguments of 
the critics are vague to him while he only compares them with 
amodern edition. When points of grammar or metre are debated 
he will find quotations made on both sides (and often conflicting 
quotations of isolated passages in an orthography strange to 
him, and he will doubt whether the instances are not monstrosities 
occurring only for once in away. And as for the references 
to printers’ errors, such as an f for along s, an m for aw, &e.; to 
the misuse of stops, and capitals, and hyphens; to the omissions 
ofa letter, or a word, or a whole line, merely to fit the column, 
it may be; all these minutie are doubly troublesome until he has 
made a little practical acquaintance with the type, and punctua 
tion,and general arrangement of the old Folio. Above all, he will 
long now and then to be independent of the modern editor. Mr. 
Dyce indeed will assure him that the First Folio itselfis not printed 
from any manuscripts, but partly from the Quartos and partly from 
corrupt stage copies, yet still it is the only authority for half the 
plays and a co-authority for the other half, and every emended 
edition must occasionally depart farther from the originals. In 
short our student will fancy (and we deem it a good fancy) that 
an habitual use of it will at least make him in some degree a con- 
temporary of the fellows of Shakespeare. 

Before finally quitting this part of our subject, we may offer to 


our friend the student an apt illustration of the necessity of con- 
sulting the Folio for purposes of minute criticism. Whilst 
reading the modern editions of the Tempest he may be struck by 


a certain uncouthness of expression and meire in the threat of 
Prospero to poor Caliban, that 
‘Urchins [ ¢.e., goblin imps] 
ight that they may work, 
ot i., ac. 2], 


—but he can never guess that the punctuation has been altered, 





Shall, for that vast of 
All exercise on thee” 


and that in the old copies it stood thus :— 
“Urchins 
r that vast of night, that they may work 





Shall 


All exercise on thee. 
When he has once discovered this, he may chance to light upon 
the reading lately suggested in the columns of a contemporary, 
“Shall forth at vast of night,” &c., and then, even if not com- 
Pletely satisfied, he will begin to mistrust the editions (not to 
Speak of learned notes upon the limited nocturnal exercise of 
goblins) that have stood between him and the one sole authority. 
; But, unluckily for the student, the demand for the First Folio 
#8 80 great that a decent copy of it is worth 200/. or 3007. We 


have seen a beautiful fac-simile of a single leaf of the Tempest | supplied the deficiency, and grasped his father’s imperfectly expressed 


and they took their Shakespeare meekly from 
the Johnson of the day, or if they trifled with various read- | 
| yeoman’s service 


| 


| 


a tercentenarian indeed, for he will have lived through | 


! 
less expensive than the original. 


traced by the ordinary process, but any such reproduction of the 
whole volume would require so much time as to make it little 
What, then, is our remedy— 
a simple reprint? This was tried in 1807 not very successfully, 
and again much more successfully in the course of the last two 
years. But the latter reprint, by Messrs. Booth, (two-thirds of 
which are published) is reduced to quarto size, and is not altogether 
well suited for the student's lamp. Moreover, a reprint, however 
carefully executed, must lose two merits—the charm of illusion 
and the independence of printers’ errors. ‘In this difficulty,” says 
Mr. Staunton, in the work before us, “ photography does us 
a phrase of Hamlet’s, act v., sc. 2]. By the 





| aid of this unerring agent, combined with an admirable process 


recently discovered, by which the subject can be transferred 


le ° ° ° ° , 
from the collodion negative to zine or stone, it is practicable 


bo k 


to obtain imperishable copies of any manuscript or printed 
so closely resembling the original as almost to defy 
discrimination. This but still it is that 
no regular reader of the old copies can open these numbers 


reeiving 


may be so, true 


without some feeling of disappointment, without pe 


| . . . 
| that in the portrait the lines are coarse, the shadows on the 


| pensive for this undertaking, and accordingly, after the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| Robert Stephenson, or by old friends of 


° ° | . ° . 
become his general conceptions of the poetry, and the stronger | the words on the opposite side of the page ; 


| of the ground of the London Directory. We 


doublet muddled, and the whole effect hard almost to caricature, 
and that in the text the letters are rough and chalky, and more 
broken and blurred than what he been accustomed to ? 
[s it indeed “ practicable” to produce a perfect work of art by 
the process? We believe that it is so, but hardly at the present 
Printing by hand, for instance, would be far too ex- 
photo- 


has 


prices. 


graph has been taken and transferred to stone, the stone has to 
But the next consideration 


be inked and pressed by machinery. 
’ to obtain 


affects the authority of the text. Is it “practicable 
a perfect photograph and transfer without touching ? 
pages of the old copies the print shows through, and obscures 
and to this cause 


On many 


| may be attributed some of the smudginess that here and there 


distigures the fac-similes. But it is also probable that still more 
smudginess has been cleaned away, and cleaning cannot fail to 
There are rumours abroad of 


endanger textual infallibility. 
but we have not discovered the 


more downright restorations, 
traces of any, except perhaps in the foot of an N in the title- 
page. Little weight nocd bo given to unfathored rumours, yet still 
Mr. Staun‘on might do well to state publicly whether any word or 
letter has required restoration, and if so, to what extent. In 
the matter of supplying deficiencies of printing his intentions 
seem to be liberal enough, for we are told that when the sub- 
scribers send up their numbers to be bound, any imperfect 
sheets will be replaced by more perfect ones. In conclusion, the 
pretensions of photo-lithography to performing ‘ yeoman’s 
service” may be allowed, if the phrase be taken in a sense 
rather lower than that intended by Hamlet, something not quite 


so good as clerkly service. But the former, if rough, is also 


ready; it has resulted in producing a fue-simile which is likely 
to be long unrivalled, and an authority which we should cer- 


tainly prefer to any other, in the absence of an original copy of 


the First Folio. 


v r ry. s r | 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sunsealipanlatiie 

est Office London Directory for 1865, comprising amongst other in- 
formation an Official Directory, Street Directory, Commercial Directory, 


&e. (London: Kelly.)—The Post Office London Directory has long 
become one of the most valuable of London institutions, without which 
official and commercial life is scarcely possible here. Even private 
persons, instead of encumbering themselves with an address-book, rarely 


| now do more than note changes of address for a broken year, trusting 


implicitly,—and very rarely without finding their confiden justified, 
—to the London Directory for the rest. Indeed this Directory is, we 
suppose, the original fountain of inspiration to almost all the Court 
Guides and Red Books, which cover, however, only a very small fraction 
welcome the new issue for 
1865 with sincere admiration for its organization. 
George and Robert Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles, 
—This neat, portable edition of a popular work has been thoroughly 
most of which was contributed by 
his father at his request. A 


(John Murray.) 


revised and fresh information added, 


memoir of the son has also been incorporated into the narrative, and 
| father and son were so united in the labour of their lives that this gives 
unity and completeness to the memoir. A memoir of either alone 
seems truncated. The father’s career wants a sequel, the son’s a pre- 


For the former was the original creative mind, unable to fully 
The latter 


face. 
its ideas from want of culture and knowledge. 


develop 
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meaning with a fullness which was probably only possible to a mind 
trained from childhood to think, as it were, with the father. The illus- 
trations to this edition are numerous, and, like all Murray's books, it is a 
sightly and readable volume. 

Lyra Mystica. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley. 
C ).)—Mr. Shipley is known as the editor of two similar volumes of 


(Longman and 


sacred poetry. While engaged in the compilation of those works he ha 
many poems sent to him of which the subject was unsuitable, and these 
form the nucleus of the present collection. Regardedas a miscellaneous 
assortment of sacred poetry it is decidedly of more than average mer 


4 









and the translations from various medieval writers have a s l 
literary interest of their own. But still we have 
which would be read with avidity simply as poetry, and the poetica 


! 
isely that which religionists of this school 


form seems to us to I 
should avoid. The 
against its morbid love of a vague mysticism, which is apt to de 
the rationalists would cultivate poetry more, it might 
yf that tender and reverential spirit which 
the present the 
d be less unctuously unpractical. 

instrels. Selected by “J. B.H.” Edited and 
(Houlston and Wright.)—This is now 


prettiest gift-books of the 


e pre 
rationalism of the day is in great measure a protest 


generate 





into superstition. If 





imbue them with somethi 


is to be found in volume, If mystics would confine 


themselves to prose they wou 





Lays of th ous 





re-arranged by Henry Wrig 
season, with 


ster 


in its outward form one of the 
i¢ hymns have more variety of chara than 


Lyra Mystica, and u 


out being extravagant. T 
is to be found in Mr. Shipley’ 
too 


editor, while he was ex 





the public red. Why the 


punging, should have left Longfellow’s Footsteps 
. } 





seemed familiar haye been e 





of Angels and Psalm of Life is umystery, lor nothing can be more 
familiar. It would | udded much to the interest of the poems if 
the names of the authors had been appended to them. No lover of 
sacred poetry, however, can fail to find much here of soot and 
elevated character. 

Littlehope Hall, By Henrietta Lushington. (Smith, Elder, and ¢ 
As pleasant and unaffected a little story for young people as we have 


h from the grown- 


She looks at 


often read. Only the author looks at children too mue 
up person’s point of view to write a first-rate child’s book 
the children as something to be educated and improved, 
story ought to be written from the child’s point of view, which looks on 
the incidents of its life, including papas and mammas, as experience. 
At Home at Paris. By W. Blanchard Jerrold, (W. H. 
Co.)—A collection of pap ff which have appeared previously. 
The merely descriptive papers, such as “ Our Concierge” and “Our Cook 
Clemence,” seem to us much the best. The accounts of the 
bakers and butchers fall between two stools,—they are not very amusing, 


nor very instructive, while the literary papers aim too much at epigram, 


Allen and 


rs, some 
Parisian 


1 


and are frequently obscure. 





Bee-Keeping. By tho Times Beemaster. With Illustrations, (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.)—Whether the author is ct in his 
notions of bee-keeping we must leave to more competent naturalists to 


creeable one 


decide, but his book would certainly be a very pleasant and a 
It is really 


himsel ure of controversy. 


if he could have denied 
absurd for Dr. 


} 
when 


Cummi to keep up the farce of an incognito on his 





it off practically throughout his book, 


3,and Brother I 


constantly indulge 


he throws 


title-page 





l similar contr 





allusions to t 


1e Belfast gnatius, a 
i l 


in. Also the doctor very 





versial digressions being 
comically assumes throughout his book that his own temper is perfect, 
and all who differ from him in a towering passion. The letter of 
/ istice injudicious and 


his 


antagonist in the Times he calls with some jt 


extrt iis own reply, which he reprints, and which is simply as 


bitter and savage a retort as ever even a Scotch theologian wrote about 
ymnsiders to be written “ playfully 
and Dr. 


Cumming does not hesitate to accuse his correspondents who differ from 


a matter of no real moment, he ec 
and with kindly feeling.” In the same playful kindly spirit 


whose crooked 


; the merits of 


him of being “ hive inventors, or patent 
1 ate.” So also, instead 


‘table 


of quietly taking the reasonable advice given him by a correspondent 





and uncomf productions he could not appre 
ill-natured paragraph about Brother Ignatius, he prints 


olish comment to the effect that if the Brother is 


to leave out an 
the letter, and adds a fi 
not a drone he must be a spider or earwig creeping into the Benedictine 


hive. If Dr, Cumming must retain all these silly and most uncharitable 





sneers he may as well avow himself the author of the book they spoil. 
We sincerely hope that in the next edition every syllable which does not 


relate to bees, or which is of a controversial character, will disappear, 





the doctor’s the logy. 


and that Bee-keeping may then outlive 

Very Hard Times. A Tale of the Cott 
Co.)—A wildly 
cotton famine than any 


Two Years After. By the Author of The Coming Struggle. 


mn Famine. (Henry Lea and 


sensational novel, which has no more 
other, 


(Houlston 





and Wright.)—Eleven years ago the author published an interpretation 
of prophecy whi he nsiders a great success becaus 


“falsified” it re is a good de 


told the seizure of C 





but as he admits that he fore- 


u in this, 
nstantin nly fulfilment is to | 
in war, the expression requires Two 


| 
wilder than Dr. C am- | 
, 


yple by Russia, and the « 
be found in the Crime explanation. 


Years After 





and it is 


| Original, a brilliant little gem which it is sacri 


| 
» events have not | : 
| 
| 
| 


. . . . Sen 
war to commence which will end in either Armageddon or the Mil, 
nium, we forget which. Judging from the style, which abounds ing " 
ne “i : : uc 
words as “dubiety’’ for doubt, we should take 


the author to be an 


f this sort, 


American,—but criticism is thrown away on books 
Emily Chester. A Novel. 


American importation, which would 





(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—\y 
siderable praise if it 


1eory of affinities whic 


serve ¢ 





were not founded on 


a strange mystica 





h Seems 

intellectual 
th her husband, and yet such a 
amusery to be } 


= 
mplete 


to us quite absurd, That a 
sympathy and perfect friend 
physical “ repulsion towards ” ls wife 
also does the supplementary theory that the 


” sense of hig 





seems to us rubbish; as 


may be so attracted towards anot “ wsthetic 








grace and refinement as to be py in his company, and 
yet his hold over her be a hold on her nerves, and not her heart, 
If all this mystical stuff were struck out, which might easily * 
done, the novel would be a good picture of the misery entaileg 


on a woman by so fatala mistake as refusing a man she loves because 


he wants force of character, and marrying a man she respects for his 
. 4S 
side of the book 


» ideal man of the eu] 


resting 


force of character without loving him. The interesting 





however, is that it gives one some notion of th i 
vated classes in America—of those who have risen above money-making 
as the end of life. He seems to be always without any admixture of 


ambition, whereas in England the hero is sure to take to polities oy at 





ull events some practical scheme for affectir hers. 
The Handbook. of Dining ; or, and Leanness Scie ntyeally 
Considered. By Brillat-Savarin, Author of PI 


Translated by L. F. Simpson. (Longman and Co.)—This is in reality 


Corpule ney 





the sioloyie du (rout 





| . new edition of Mr, Simpson's book, altered with a view to the Banting 
| controversy, and like a translation of the 
Physiologie du Grout, but a sort of hodge-p ndge of extracts. It is, in My, 
Simpson's words, “ based upon the Physiologie, or ourselves we hold 
The work of Savarin is like Walker's 
to touch. Alter 
o advantage, as was 
but no one 


the first edition it is not 


this kind of book in aversion. 





An author may plunder it 
Dining, 
no perception of good work- 


|} it and you spoil it, 
Mr. Hayward in the Art o/ 
write it. If, however, a reader has little or 
manship in literature, and is too idle to read the original, it would be 
unfair to deny that he may derive a great deal of pleasure from this 
adaptation of it, Only he should not confound Savarin with Simpson 
Che identity of Mr. Banting’s principles with those of the witty French 
| judge is certainly surprising if, as we do not doubt, both are equally the 


done by can re- 


result of independent inquiry. Savarin, however, is as great a foe to lean- 
ness as corpulency. The main point seems to be to eat plenty of fari- 
naceous food aud drink beer, if you are lean; if fat, avoid both. We 
recommend this adaptation very much to our readers, and_ the original 
more, 

Unele Angus. A Novel. By Mary 8. G. Nichols. 2 gols. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.)—It is always interesting to know what is the class of 
Unhappily, when that curiosity 


persons whom a lady novelist admires. 
k has no other interest 


is satisfied the reader finds too often that the | 
the is neither peers nor peasants, 
parsons nor lawyers, but artists. The 
add, a stick? But we have 
l nephew. The latter is the 
but the author shows a very 


for him. In this case favoured clas 


nor doctors nor soldiers, nor 
perfect character is a sculptor—may we 


besides two very interesting poets, uncle an 





hero, and of course is quite a thing of joy, 
correct appreciation of the case when she concludes that he would scarcely 
live, : d considerately has him adopted 
| by a wealthy and amiable money-lender. ‘The uncle is “every way4 

but we regret to add over- 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


a hero should, by his poetry, 


glorious specimen of beauty and power,” 

rinks, over-eats, and over-smokes himself, is constantly in pecuniary 
xtravagance, and connives 
from 





l 
difficulties which are simply the result of 
of cash 


fat the extraction by his wife of large amounts 
jan aristocratic simpleton by what common people would call fraud. 
| The poet’s wife persuades the Honourable Mr. Fitz-Harding that 


| her daughter will marry him, and accepts large presents from him, 
when the daughter complains to the poet he quietly enjoins 
rhe author appears to think this quite a 
st. As for the aristocracy, they 
ris a fool, and Sir Frederick 


j and 
on her to take it coolly. 
view of the subje 
,; Fitz-Harding 
a villain, and Lady Hester is little better, and the baronet’s nephew is 
quite a prodigy of wickedness, who, after committing forgery by the 
to encounter the still worse perdition 
And we fancy 
the fair author is a judge, for she makes English police-officers conduct 
themselves in Paris with such a total disregard to the neutral jurisdiction 
of Louis Napoleon, as shows a spirit capable of appreciating the exploits 


natural and sensible 





figure very badly in the st 





wholesale, is saved from prison 
of being a brigadier-general in the United States Army. 





| 


>| of a Wilkes or a Collins. 


Annals of the Church in Slaithwaite, nea ITuddersfield, Jrom 1593 t 
1864. By Charles Augustus Hulbert, M A., Perpetual Curate of Slaith- 
waite-cum-Lingards, (Longman and Co.)—Interesting only to the 

way connected with the district. 
If the author appealed to the ge we should object to the 
prominence which he gives to his own predilection for moderate Cal- 
recommendation to the select 





wuthor’s parishioners or persons in some 


neral public 


vinistic views, but this will doubtless be a 


Hulbert, 


crammatical, as in 


circle for whom it is intended. however, should revise 


he last sentence 


the style, which is 


29 


ten not quite 


ol page 
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Warneford, R.N. 2 
authors, or at least of a good 


be to inv 


Mdited by Lieutenant vols. 
—The object of 


present seems t 





ent a name for their 
llection 
by the 


(John Maxwell and ( 


proporti 
ooks Wil 


fikling of their content This isae 


to be c 





ntributed, 





or supposed 


» had the fan *y to have their 


tal l be represented as engaged in rowing a jolly boat. 


men, wl 





lilty to one tale, his preface is probably to 
vents so far as the book is attributed to various 
t style leads to tl nclusion that 

n has been freely exercised. The idea 


» been deluged of late with stories of 


has been forgotten. 


ant service 





but shipwreck and fire produce 





istory of many of our merchant 
to be found in the 
entures of William Cummins in the latter 
i i Almost all the 
think they 


fiction had been 


inything 





ugh we 


M,A With a Memoir of 








Ed the Bishop of Bi in, (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)— 

" was a ion of a younger branch of the 

I ) \ from an early period ol life devoted 

| prof i Educated at the University of 

shed himself by a union of refined culture with a 

ss, a character which does not indeed attract 

singular p r of securing friends. This 

nin a very larly manner, and with a 

tendern reader a high idea of the moral qualities of 
im wh utes. A few s} 1ens of Mr, Erskine’s poems 
show him t 1 man who might easily have attained more 
celebrity t pired t He w levoted to |} pastoral 
dutie i ich he died at the early age of forty-two, 
and the se1 { great li y merit, will be a fitting 
memorial oi gy Mr, Erskine belonged decidedly to the 


He 1vE Uv H ° William P. Nimmo. Ou Eternal Tomes. 
an 











Frederi I T first of these two works has obtained 
extremely lat econd is a new candidate for public favour; 
and we it is as well entitled to it, though we cannot 
say that » or expect that it will obtain it. Both works 
are t n idea, namely, that Christlaus think tvo 
negatiy 1 that it is desirable to think of it less as a 
state i pla And both writers endeavour to 
mnting on the literal sense of those passages 





ive of the future state of the good, The 









in Scriy I 

Scot r one of the metaphorical names for 
heaver ut With him it is not only home, but 
t i é The Englishman, on the other hand 
ch y of heaven, and seems to take a sort of 
spiritu jec Both books are apparently quite harm 
] pleasure to not very practical minds of a 
certair t id dreamy school of pietists, 


Youth, and Other Poems. By J. W. Jackson, 








have now montl 


present publication 


| amusing, and 


Trul \ } y little volume, full of generous and gt ntl 

senti th and graceful verse. Sometimes, how- 
ever, t t too faithfully strains which are not quit 
unk t H tiful night!” is a very | 
good | less one that is scarcely 
I Y rel ism is obviously too open 
to t l 

The O. sy J. R. Dobson. With 
num t Longman and ¢ word “ox” is used by | 
Mr. D nse, and he has given an account of his 
sul t elaborate as it is clear. [lis intention was, he Says, 
to m I k nsible by the farmer and stock-keeper, and 
, eded A mar h has read this book 
oug p wi the r, although if he is 
Wis di nse with thi rvices of a properly qualified 
veterir nin in which his services can be obtained. The 
iliustration Mr. Dobson’s book are numerous and good, and the 
volur me one. 

Rea eV nd. Anovel. Three vols. By Mrs. Mackenzic 
Dan ( New! —Mrs. Daniel is a writer of novels of the 
old ] 1 not, we think, ever make a very great hit, but w 
at lea is king dne’s sense of probabilit r propriety 
The 1 hich she delights is harmless, if mild. Th 
young irl n excellent clergyman, and is foolishly 
jeal | 1ughter l entually discovers that het 

t of pa na i } eded from his 
dr l 1 latry of her i 
you t nd } ip l 
ted i { rt f thing 





Compiled by Martha Braithw 





appears in the mitigated form of a lady with an intense desire of making 
men fall violently in love with her, but who then cares for them no more, 


Of course 


she fails at last, and takes to drinking to drown her chagrin, 
the unpleasant part of the intemperance is not dilated on. Add 
to a series of mild incidents, told in an easy-flowing narrative, very 


isiderable power of sketching the outsides of every-day people, and 


you have a book which will give many readers a good deal of pleasure, 


and will do none any harm. Mrs. Daniel has produced a story which 
ladies w read novels will, we think, pronounce “ pretty,” and that 
s¢ to be high praise 


m’s Magazin 
tons This last 
hic] wn up of late y 


Vol L, No. 1. 
addition to the long list of monthlies belongs to a class 
object seems to be distinctly 


January, 1865. (Riving- 





vars. Their 
to amuse, but t a public which takes an intelligent interest in 
: tales, like Colburn 


too frivolous for the present generation. So 


amuse 
serious subjects. The magazines full of humorous 
and Ainsworth, are wo 

hly collections of papers on serious subjects, diluted 
weakest digestion. Within this class of magazine the 
must, we think, be placed, but it certainly bids 
fair to be am best of 
elegantly written, and two at least deserve to be mentioned as containing 
f valuable thought—that, namely, on “The Causes and 
Literature, 
the lion's 
featuro 
making them 
“ The First 
present 


ng the the class. 


The papers are clearly and 





Strikes, 


and that on “ Dr. Newman’s Apologia.” 


science share the space, the former having 





religious articles are, however, the distinctive 


magazine, and probably, from a dread of 


ominent, they seem to be the least satisfactory. 


Genesis,” for instance, is a subject which at 
to want letting alone, and is certainly not touched 
We ought not altogether to pass over 


rather 


( hapter ol 


much purpose. 


a paper by Dr. Ingleby, on the “Text of Shakespeare,” 
pedantic in style, but containing a deal of good, sober sense on a subject 


on which much nonsense has been written. On the whole, the English- 
man’s Magazine promises well. 


The We By George Cruikshank.—Art could hardly 
be better employed than in the cause of health and morality, and the 


ship of Bacchus. 


veteran caricaturist and teetotaller, who invented the picture of which 
raving has now been published, is never tired of preaching 
It is 
t properly one picture, but a series of d tuched ones separated and at 
Bacchus 


a steel ens 
the doctrine that wine and strong drink are destructive of both, 
the same time connected by various devices. In the centre 
with deceptive beauty stands aloft, surrounded by his high priests the 


} makers and vendors of alcohol, who distribute their pestilent draughts 


to the woe-beg that throng the shrine. These become 


forthwith intoxicated and frenzied, and clapperclaw one another with 


one votaries 


most unbrotherly ferocity. Round this central point are arranged other 
scenes condemning archbishops and bishops, judges and generals, fox 
countenancing a practice which they are quick to condemn and punish 
when it has produced its natural results in their inferiors, and tracing 

ills that body or inherits to this prolific and 
malignant souree, Mr. Cruikshank’s art is perhaps better suited to 
satirize the follies than lash the vices 


his enemy is more hated or laughed at is probably a matter of 


well nigh all the soul 


him 


of society, but to whether 


in- 


difference, and he has here summoned all the force of his humour to 
cover him with general ridicule. We shall not at present dispute the 
oundness of Mr. Cruikshank’s doctrine, but content ourselves with 


all who wish to see in a compendious, 


total 


recommending his picture to 


forcible shape all the arguments in favour of 





abstinence, 

The Fivesid Lymn Book. Containing selected and original poetry, 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The 
development of hymnology is a marked feature of the present religious 
life in England, and Mrs. Braithwaite has added another to the numerous 
The selected hymns are mostly old 





compilations before the public 
favourites, and the original ones are characterized by a simple and 
sincere piety. The volume is neatly printed, and in type and size well 


answers the purpose for which it appears to be designed—as a companion 





to the fire-side. The history of hymns comprising those of the Jewish 
is well of the Christian church and the classical hymns is a good subject 
for some competent scholar. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co-—The Secret of Thomas Bosworth—Lady Euid Ge ait 
Heg by James H. Stirling, 2 v by an Old Harroviat Acrostics, by “A 
Sketches of Dauphine, by ‘T. G. Bonney Ku 
Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, Works, and Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Familiar 
limes, by C. C. Perkins, 2 vols.; Louis | Words, by J. H. Friswell 
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Darton and Hodge—Ishmael the Yezi- | Princes 
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‘sPURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutpirion, 1862. Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for F ‘amily Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 











E J DE VIE.—This Pure P: YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in j SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed 
1851), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. |; More than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BUR 
In French bottles, 388, per doz.; or in a case, 39s., | TON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obt ined | Elkington and Co. is beyond all comparison the very 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- | best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
tillery. Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. Estab- | %5 such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
lished 1829. possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
ee — —_— A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 

INAHAN’S it, Ww HIS K a y. | finish aud durability, as follows :— 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish | - 


Whisky rivals the finest Fre neh Br rsd It is pure 
xsome. Soldin 





















mild, mellow, delicious, and v very wi 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail ‘h Mises in iL yn d yn, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin Mngland ; « ! 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket dae sense | 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s Es.d.£3d.£ 8.4.) 8. d 
LL Whisky.” 12 11302 002 4921090 
- —-— 12 |L1302 002 402100 
TAT ocinenn 9 0 0 20 50 
TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE | }3 Dessert vorkss-.----elt fot io 01 12 OL 13.0 
WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12153. | j2 ‘7, a Spoous ... ..... 101601 O01 201 50 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to anys n in England 6 Egg Spoons, gt. 10 00 12 00 12 O00 J3 ¢ 
s 00 Iv 





Sanee Ladles 


Gravy Spoon 


This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity—THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists on application. 
Established 1801. 
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pepular remedy for y 
Manufactured by T. M« 

Southampton row, Russell 
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Qs. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
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a and e mer dish cl und liqueur frames, &e., at pro 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' _seresrgaed dong 8. All ‘kinds of re-plating done by the 
YVORCESTERSHIRE SAU CE. [ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 


This delici 0 ent ynounce by Con- ‘ t 
iis delicious condiment, pronou 1 by Con DISHES, in every material, in great variety, 








ee ‘ n and of the newest and most recherché mets rs, are on 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, SHOW at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. ‘Tin « 
6d. the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 2 







is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins 6s 
The public are respectfully c autioned against worthless | Set of six; elegant modern patterns, 31s 
imitations, and should see that LEE and Prerrins’ | Set; Britannia metal, with on without silver-} 
names are on tho wrapper, labo), bottle, and stopper handles. 763. 6d. to 110s. 6d. sflield p ut 
ASK FOR LE : rRR ,aancr £10 to £16 . vater dishe with 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE ae r gri ; Britannia metal, 223, to 
ont * Sold W — and for Export, by the Proprietors, ctro-plate don ni ckel, full size, £11 Lls 
orcester ;. Mess 4 , BIL, \OK WELL. y r tPNTR 
Se, tones page gs yt LIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
Grocers and Oilmen universal! y- FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
1ent to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 


TA LNUT POM. ADE :—E DW. ARD Loct E gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 


of 600 Lllustrations of his oe Stock of Sterl- 




















FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light | iN& Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
or dark brown or black. No previ US washing is needed Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, “7 »t-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece*, Kitcheu 





It is necessary to st the shade required. Sold with 








proper brush 2s. 6d y post 36 stamps; Pomade only Ranges, ITamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 

1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.; by all fashionable Perfumers and Kettles, Clock lable Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Chemists; and by the Inve ntor and Manufacturer, E, | furnery, lrou aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soh« square, London. To avoid | Cabinet Furniture, &e., with L sta of Prices, and hms 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford stree 






imposition, ot 
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rve trade n mark on Jabel, “ The Wainut,” 
name, ‘*E ” 


wae 4d, 4 3, and 4 Newman stree t; 4, 5, ana Fame 


place ; and 1 Newman yard, Lond in, 









> E C K I ‘i Ts eee | eR 
R “DIAMOND BLACK LEAD beer in BRONZE and 
ii iantir wil at oi at we : ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Wal ‘a ang oy : pum “oe oar and Frince ol! CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

ales, uch 18 & gees . + irmation of its grett | China, and Glass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
eee other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and | these articles. 
Hull. 











OSL E R, 45 Oxford street, W. 


The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. , rem ‘ GQ 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE P OSLER’ CRYSTAL GLASS 
N ‘TO! AMOMILE PILLS are CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain | Gas and Candles, Table Glass, £c. 
remedy for Ir stion. They act as a powerful Tonic G Di Services { , i 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe tase oem ‘sith seeded nl nce indigo 
under iy circumstances, and thousands of persons can — ~— ¥ sind Pye org cate _— 
now bear testimony to the benetits to be derived from All articles marked in plain figures. 
their use.—Sold in bottles at Is. 14d.,2s. 9d., and ls, | Ornamental Glass, 















1 and Foreign, suitable for 





Presents. 





each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Besure to.sk for‘ NORTON'S PILLS,” | Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
= do not be persuaded to purchase tie various imita- LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
1008. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 





PARTRIDGE and COZENS,| — siehetlaacotoaded cehaeaalapagioa 
yrange rate nt ba ete et (PABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 

























192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 3 DELLERS. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. | J, DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
. The I ARGEST and most varied Stock in the » King- SHOW-LKOOMS to their Ma actory, Where the largest 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fecap. Papers, ! nvelopes, Ac assortmentin the wo of th goods of their ms aries 
count and MS. Books, Household Pap &e, ture muy be seen.—l47 Ho mdsditech. LAMPS FOR 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA INDIA. 
‘CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway aesnenn - a - meme aerate 
Station in England, on receipt of Post-office Order. z SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS 

NO CHARGE fo Nosate —— ; ¢ 

CHAR r Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 





Address on P aper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 

(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crock Pe :LDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

Dies Engraved for 5s, Business or Address Dies from 33. SERVICE SUAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liber: 
terms. ‘ Pp! on the most liberal dom ; but the Public should ask for Fields’, aud see 
a BA rice-] .~ of Inksiands, D Despatch Boxes, | _ prea ig J. C.aud J. FIELD is on each packet 
on ry ¢ abinets, tage Scales, Writing Cases, & a gee 
post free ostage Scales, Writing Cases, &€., Whulesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
>. ore es . : : Marsh, Lambeth, S., whera also may be obtained tueir 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C, Prize-Medal Parattine Caudles. 4 “ : 























TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G= NUINE MUSTARD.—pDr, Hassan, 
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(XLENFIELD sTargoy, 
J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Igga, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDky, 
ind pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to b 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 0 be 
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spring, Sov 









sv0lt band i 
quisité resisting po 
PAD and PATENIL 
Lit closeness that 1 
worn during sleep. A descr] 
and the Tiuss (wuich cannot 


yst, on the circumfler 









the hips bein it lo 


Mr WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








Single Ti s., 2ls., 2us. 6d., aud dis, bd.; —_ ag 
ls. Double ditto, dls. ud., 42s., aud 52s, Od.; pos 
ls. Sd. Umbilical d , £23., aud 523. 6d; pustag a, 
ls.10d. Post otlice orders tv be made payable to Jona 


Piccadilly 
NEW PATENT 
NLASTIC STOC Ki NGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
\V for VAII¢ USE VEIN, tud all cases 
WEAKNISSS aud SWELLINGotl the LUGS, SPRALNS, 


of 





«& They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpeusive, 
hud al irawi in ordiuary Slocklug. Price 


5. eucu; postage, id. 
turer, 225 Piccadil Yr Loudoa 


4s, Gd., 73. Gd, 1 
IN WHITE 





a “Ph ness i und the Hearth —With tue sre 
luily e —— 


He JOWAY'S OINTMENL & PILLS. 





rlint W 












alll h a “\ large cities, it is most imp 
ba al hand 5 means of stuppiug tue buadiug evil 
for the longer it is neglected the more wide-spread b 
he de ativ licamenuts sup Us 
great want; they are purchLasab very: 
where, can be read 18 ed 
a Bia perie salers and pucilers 
livlloway'’s OU sud cure iutlawuations, 
abscesses 1 wility uithert ua- 
Kkuownh Hu 3 will relict 
atferers tr 3 | iurace 





rous uunesal was 


sey WOuces. 











— © COD Gb Gee® @ <i 8 feed & Geel § TRG OG 








it to be 


a6 eminent 


London, 


ISTRY, 
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nom Sis. | 


ling to size 


TASHION ABLE 
F BOYS I 
are 
mediate use. 


a an a 
Orne rain SUITS, &c., 








HRE THRESHE R'S COLOU 
7 FLANNEL SHIRTS, 


merset H« , Strand. 


REI 
— 
OaoINA or WAVED 


and their 


















HE ATRE ROY sender U RY LANE. 





will include Harry Boleno and 
Mr. W. A. Bat and Mr. J 
Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, 
Boler it Misses Gunness, 














d dresses from designs by 














TUASHION: A | 311 JACK , VEST, and 
Fr TROWSERS r BOYS, 25s., 31s. 61., &e 
OVERCOATS - for 


:] kep 


one D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
i t >? Corn) London; 
Mosley street ae r; and 50 B id street, Liver- 


JUPONS, 


“Let our wives f au ns’ wives 
and daughters n patroniz > patent ondina,”’ 
—Punch 

So e dress fa 1 folds."—Morning Post. 

NSFLEC' 7M CRINOLIN ES, 
nd 16s. 6d 

“The pat A. n is light, elegant, and 
gracefu he | made of gutta percha. This is 
the cr ttracted much attention at th 
Great 8 "Court Journal. 

ID ER-DOWN PET PSCOR TE Shaee 
beautifu its are peculi rly adapted for the 
carriage l ud v equire warmt 
el wh The avera ge weight is from 
9 to 25 our I long in the train, and four 
yards 1 ind, Prices— black 55s.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and 64s. 

“Mr. Philpot learned in the literature of th tti- 
coat.” —Le Fi let 
Illustration d cu s Pamphlet gratis. 

E. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum 1 Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Fa y. 

87 Piccadilly, oppos St. James’s Church. 


FALCONER and F, BL. 


entirely suspended.—On Monday and 
during the we I eof A YOUNG LAD FROM 
I open at half-past six, com- 
I ute at eleven. 
! of the Pantomime every 
lay until further notice. Children 
ei prices. The Grand Christmas 
ten by E. L. Blanchard. Esq., 
> O' MY THUMB 
il d tions, Scenical Sur- 
Wonders by the celebrated 
whose eminent services have 
( 8 exclusively for the Theatre 


t 


) 


) 


ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXUIBITIONS 


Fe ec tegege in CLASSICS 
and MATHEMATICS. —T! of £39 per annum, each 


tenable for three years, Ex mination in the first week 
of October. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCI EX WIBITIONS.—Compe- 
titive.—Examination in Class and Mathematics— 


rhree of the respective value of £30, £20, 

annum, each tenable for two years 

last week in September. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Fa 


and £10 per 
Examination in the 


of Arts.—At the end of 


ulty 


every session Two Andrew Scholarships of ), depen 

dent on the result of the class examinations in classics 

and mathematics, to students of two years’ standing. 
ANDREWS PRIZES at the END of EVERY SES 


of the class 
to students 


SI1ON.—Two of £25, dependent on the result 
examinations in classics and mathematics, 
of One year’s standing. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SHOL 
ANNUALLY. 

A Scholarship of £15 a year, tenable for two years, 
available for classes of either faculty, arts, or medicine, 
to the student of the Faculty Arts, of not more than 
one year's standing in the College, whatever be his re 
igious denomination, and wherever he was previously 
educated, and whose when he first ent d the Col 
lege did not exce i0 Shall be mos; 
distinguished by ¢ good conduct, 


ARSIIIPS 








1 eighteen yet 
reneral proticiency 





JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS 

A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political EKeonomy 
of £20 a year, tenable for three years, for competition in 
November, 1865, and in November of every third year 
afterwards. A Ricardo Scholarship in Political Economy, 
of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in November, 
1866, and in November of every ‘ 


lars! 
ye 





Also a Joseph Hume Sel 
£20 a year, tenable for t x 
and in November of every th ird year after 


MEDICAL SCLIOLARSHIPS, &c. 





wards 


FACULTY 








Atkinson Morley Surgical Scholarship annually on 
1 ne, for the promotion of the study of surgery, 
£45, tenable for three years. 

Longridge Exhibition, annually until notice to the 
contrary, 410 for general proficiency in medicine and 
surgery. 

Filliter /xhibition, aunually, in October , for pro 
ficiency in pathological anatomy. 

The regulations concerning these exhibitions, scholar 
l nd prizes witl rrospectuse of u courses of 
inst sadn n in both faculti »f the College, may be ob 
tained on application in person, or by letter, at the « y 
of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary 

14th December, 1804 


the Late Dr. BOOLE, 
































J. and D, NICOLLS’ Fashionable UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. |"NHE ASYLUM for IDIOTS 
H. KNI KERBOCKER SUITS for BOYS, 21 EXHIBLTIONS SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey. ‘ 
Under th lage « 


immediate pati 
nus Majesty the QUEEN and 
hnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS 
of WALES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Open for cases from a'l parts of the King 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards this ational 
are earnestly SOLICITED. 





Her Most Graci 
Their Royal H 


lom. 
Charity 


There are at the present time 400 inmates, and the 
number of applicants varies from 150 to 130 at each 
half-yearly election, For a full account of the daily 


working of this institution the Board refer the public to 
pamphlets and a lecture by the Rev. EJwix Siduey, A.M., 
Rector of Cornard Parva, Suffolk and to their annual 


had gratuitously at the office, 


report, which may be 
thankfully received 


where subscriptions will be 





information cheerfully supplied. 
Annual subscriptions, 10s. 6d., or £1 1s. ; Lifa ditto 
£5 5s., or £10 10s. 


The Elections occur regularly in April and Oct 
The Asylum is open to visitors. Tickets 
obtained at the Office 
JOUN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., Hon, Secretary 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary 
Stock Bank, Princes 


may be 


Bankers —London Joint strect, 


.C,; Messrs. Drummond; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 
Scott and Co.; Messrs. Twining and ¢ 
Office, 29 Poultry, E.C, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON 


LIF E 
rHRI 


GUN 


AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, 





The attention of persons desirous of making a provi- 


ans of Life 








sion for their Families by me Assurance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Office of 
ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established 
Society to persous electing Assurances how are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Live 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 
QUARTERLY. 
PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF TIE 
PROFITS. 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in Cash or appl lie lin augmentation th ’ 
Assured or reducti » Premiums, at the option of 





cy-holder 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 
1865, will participate in the Profits at 














































MEMORIAL ot Msg 
T a MEETING of the Professors of the next Division. ‘ 
d he Qt ELN’S COLLEGE, CORK, held on the JAMES HARRIS, Actuary 
17t +t) DEC tMBER, 1864, it was resolved that it was _-_— 
desirabi¢ hese o ali ¢ s asin , N R —Propacale » now received and Assurat 
| of the connec 1 of the late Dr. BOOLE with that | may be ¢ ctod at the fic 26 in Craig's ¢ urt, a3 well as 
| Inst tution, and it appeared to the majority of those | at the ¢ hie f Office in Threadueedle street. 
present that the most suitable } 1 of aman so | —————_——- 
eminent in Mathemat cal 8 nee » the founda ‘OUTH AU STR AL IAN BANKING 
tion of a Mathematical Scholar p, t enominated ~ 
The Boole Scholarship.’ It w also that a COMPANY. : 
furthe *r Memorial of him slould be erected within the (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
rol . and a Committee was formed, consisting of the Every description of Banking business condu l 
| fol gentlemen, for the purpose of carrying out | with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, a1 
bjects by an appeal to friends of education | also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
ane admirers of the late Professor BOOLE. with the respective Colonies. 
COMMITTE! WILLIAM PURDY, Manag 
r Rol Kane, President, Queen's College, Cork. London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 
Dr. Ryall, Vice-President, Q.C., Cor a —— 
| Dr. Blythe, Professor of Chemi .0.C 
Dr. O'Connor, Professor of the Practice of Medicine, ee ANCE ASSU RANCE COMP ANY, 
Oc. 4 LIVE and FIRE. 
| John England, Esq., Profe f Natural Philosophy, Subscribed Capital ..... ..++.+es.- £5,000,000 
| 0.0.0 Paid-up Capital 550,000 
)R ert lla my ri {f Geo Q.C.f Total luvested I _ . 1497314 
| Dr. Harvey r of Midwifer y, Q.C.( President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart 
R. J. Keur strar, Q.C.C emeenie 
Persons desirous of co-ope 10U0N OT | James Alexander, Esq Sampson Lucas, Esq 
the above objects are requ 1 ward at an early | }. Barnett, Esq Elliot Macnaghten, sq. 
erlod their ¢ ributious to J. D. CARNEGIE, Ses | Ge wee H. Barnett, Esq Thomas Masterman, Esq 
“oe wer of the Natioual Bank, Cork, to whom drafts | Benjamin Cohen, sq | Jo eph Mayer Montetiv: 
| and Post-oflice orders may be made payable ; or to Messrs. | James Fletcher, Esq Esq 
3 M \CMILLAN and Co, Publishers, Henrietta street, William Gladstone, sq Sir Anthony de Rothsct 
vent Garden, W.C | George J. Goschen, Esq., Bar 
7" : ’ . . — M.P Baron Lionel de Rot 
LBERT LNSI RASOS COMPANY | ecenndi@eiets M.P.| child, M.I 
(Limite James Helme Thomas Chas. Smith, Ksq 
(FIRE. aud MARINI Pee ents 
Premiums charged estima by the individual risk; | gir ‘7, F. Buxton, Bart | C. M. Lampson, Esq. 
the utmost liberalit inuintained in every transaction fugh Colin Smith, Esq 
Agents want 2 Bankers—Messrs. Bari Hoares, Hanburys, aud 
0 ces, 8 FINCH LANI umd7 WATERLOO PLACE, Lloyd. 
PALL MALL. New I Prospectus, with variety of Tabl 
MORELL THEOBALD, Mana Fire Departmen Fire Business at home and abroad 
| | Head © 1 Bartholon lane, Bau! 
\ANDEES.—-ihe NEW CAN DLE.— | Branch O hod i Ma Liverpoo), Sef 
( n ld, Ipswich, bury St. kdumu Gosport 
J N r, pa] ipin.s Tequired | ) 
Patented. FIELDS my ved Pa hard, sn Agencies in almost every Towa of th ted Kingdom. 
Cuamver Caudle 18 sell 2 u | pv. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary; D, MACLAGAN,S 
« + Ss ‘ y y Groce 3 tuc | 
oe ee eee oe Rear Ee ie ‘ | The Renewal Recei; r Christmas are now ready 
Uiloien, , 
|} Wholesale and for export a \ J.C. and J. POOEEES _ 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lamb | PFYNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
A FIELD: lebra ted Service S¢ » | SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C., 
lets aud Patent Para Candles supplied r | Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
Maj. esty’s Guve | aud Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
: jf r civi ilitary lives. Division every year of one- 
IESLA, | fitih « Premiums on all partic.pating policies 


allet by Mr. Cormack. Comic scenes 
by Hi. J no and Cormack. 
, January 9, Mr. Howard 
al Festival 
en from ten till five daily 
LAST WEEK 
~ pl JAMES’S HAL 
I t street and Piccadilly 

-rofessor ANDERSON positively terminate his 
most br Ss Saturday Next, when he will 
have given 1 an 1 Representations in Eighteen 
consecutiveVi s to crowded and fashionable audiences 
More t ) pectators have witnessed ti 
roe I D MAGI by the great Wizard of t 
N COND SIGHT by Miss Anderson, the Rops 
Trick H 1 Cabinet Séance, or so-called 
Spirit M tior Illustrated by Miss Lizzie 
Anders Mr. Sutton. The final Kepresentations 
Wil take } ving order :— 

Mond n. 2, at 7 nd Fight o'clock, 

T y I t Eight o'clock, 

We Jan. 4 Three and Eight o'clock, 

T at E t o'clock 

Frid at | t o'clock, 

and 

Satur . Chree 1 E'ght o'clock 
Doors oper each o n at Two and Seven 

Fail 1 I i st Treat in London for the H 
day Gifts f ( ) Santa Clauss 

Admis ls.; | 1 23.; stalls, 33, which may 
be secured at t ] 

C* ERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
OFFICES, 
78 ] 1 road, London, 8.E. 

The N y, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of $ ls, are respectfully informed that 
they can : ys be pi ed free of charge and at a few 
hours lu Curate Se es, Gover 
esses, Comry ns, and Lady Houseke« pers Undeni 
able refer required be e placing names upon the 
Tegister, so t emy ers may accept an iniroduction 
from th eS as a guarantee of the respectability | 
8nd good fa f the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 


disposed of ls introduced. 


Mr. EK. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


Puy 


INNEFOR «ys FLUID MAGN 








reduced one-half for the year ending 








’ disorders of every | falling due urged. ‘Total a ssurances i ed exceed 

is esp iliy adapted f r ah ),000 ster ' ry aid, £1,250,000 ; cash bonuses 

i by DINNEFORD | © sured, £560,000, or an average annual return of 

New Bond street, London, | 25: 12 te Re pee at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 

oe rld by spectable che made on Lit erests in real and other property in con- 


ld NY 
CAUTION Sex that ‘ Dinneford and Co,” i 
on evch bottle aud red la ver Lue Cork. 


nection with assurance 


FREDERICK HENDRI KS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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L OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and | 
COFFEE URNS. 
(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Effe on a saving to the recipient of at least 
SEFUL! ORNAMENTAL UNIQUE 
w in use by upwards of 150,000 families, and stands 
alled as deeanest perfect system for making ‘lea and 














MANUFACTURED IN 
E LI Cc "TRO-PLATE, and 





TIN, COPPER, BRONZE 
SILVER. 
OYSEL’S HY DROST A’ PIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URNS are ele t shape, novel in | 


construction, and etfect a saving of at least 51 
to the cousumer. 
Iliustrated prosp 
free on 
BUTTON, 142 an 


) per cent. 


stimonials 
application to ¢ og POMEROY 
13 Chea , Londo 


tus, wit 


Sent 








] OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No.1, family use, is Manu- 
factured of plain tin, in w manner ; price 
c mplete, from 6 
Illustrate = »spectus, with testimonials, 
cation to CHARLES POMEROY 
142 and 143 Cheapsi London 


ae nanl 
] 


Sent free on 
BUTTON, 


I OY ‘SE L's HY YDROST A’ T 10 TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 2 is ar int, seamless 
block-tin urn, well made, as br t as silver, and ranges 
in price from 10s 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
to CHARLES POMEROY 
Yheapside, London 


HYDROST ATIC 


URN. No. 3 is made by machinery 
p, and ranges in 


Sent free on application 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 ¢ 


I OYSEL'S 
ria che 











in ¢ ed, with silver-plated 
ive fr 
ed prospectus, with testimonials 
nt free on application to ¢ \.RLES POMEROY 


BUTTON, 142 and 145 Cheapside, London 





T OYS! ‘LS HYDROSTATIC TEA one | 
4 


COFFEE URN No. 4 is of per, bronzed, 


new shape, and seamless, with silver-plated t p, al ai | 
ranges in price from 253 
ineaaianbie prospectus, with test nials, 


POMEROY 
yndon 


Sent free on application to CHARLES 
BI ITON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, L 


TEA and 
ver plated on 
Price 


T OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC 
4 COFFE! URN : 
best Brit 
from 38 
Hlustr 


Sent free on applica 
BUTTON, 


anmia metal A very superior article. 





ostimonials, 
POMEROY 
ondon. 


18, with t 
tion to CHARLES 
142 and 143 Cheapside, I 
OYSEL’S HYDROST ATIC 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 14 
nickel silver, richly engraved. Gre 
from £5 10s. 
Illustrated prospectus, yore testimonials, 
{ARLES POMEROY 
sad e, London 


ated prospect 





TEA and 
is electro- 


clan 





Price 


shape 





free on application to C 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Ch 


Sent 


I OYSEL’S HYDROST ATIC. TEA and 
4d COFFEE URN. No. 15 is electro-plated on 
ly engraved, best Sheffield. Oval shape. 


nickel 
silver, ricl Price 
from £6 

} 


is, With testimonials, 


to CHARLES POMEROY 
erica London. 


Illustrated prospecti 
free on application 
BUTTON, 142 ar 
| OYSE L's 

4 COFFEE U 
silver, richly et 
Minerva m ib 3 





HYDR OST. A’ T IC TEA and 
2d on nickel 
Sheffield 





prospectus 
application to CHARLES POMEROY 
)N, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


Sent free on 
BUTT< 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC tEA and 
4 COFFEE URNS are supplied to the trade only by 
WILLIAM CHAVASSE, No. 8 Broad creat balidions 
E.C 
monials 
Pp CHARLES POMEROY 
142 and 143 Ch apside, London. 


Illustrated prospectus, with test 
8 *_ free on application t 


P 
BUTTON, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCE ME NT.— 


50 per cent. | mentary. 


‘TEA and | 


“OMNES OMNIA BONA DICERE.” 


Now ready, in One handsome volume, Crown 4to., price 
One Guinea 
| THE BOOK of PSALMS. According | 
to the Authorized Version, with a Biblical Com- 
London: H. Owen, 18 Litile Britair 


i he EF REV. CHARLES 
SERMON, Third Edition, is now 
Sixpence. 


a ‘VOYSEY'S 


ready. Price 


| London: WaITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand. 
| ELEVEN YTH VOLUME of ONCE A WEEK. 


| Now ready, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, the 


Eleventh Volume of 


i— N C E A WE E K. 
| An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art 


| Science, and Popular Information. This popular Periodi 
cal is published every Saturday, price 5d.; in Monthly 

| Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly price 
78. 6d. 

| THEO LEIGH, by the Author of 
now in course of publication. 





volumes 


‘Denis Doune,” is 


BRADB ury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 


London 





This day is publis shed, ina handsome 4 
a Portrait of Mr. Leech, price 21s. 


ATER PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 





EK ARLY PE mgt LINGS from PUNCH. 
JOUN LEECH 
mer 


JAR TERLY 


London: Brap! 


TH E 





, 11 Bouverie stre 


REVIEW. 














January 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


IK I T Ist 
REVIEW 
No. LXXXI, price 6s., for JANUARY, e 


l. The 8 and what led 


utains: — 


poy War 











2. Marie Antoinette. 

3. Churechmen on the C ch 

4, Passa zes from the Life ofa FP hilosopher. 

5. The Natural and Supernatural 

6. The Source of the Nile, 

7. New Pharaonie Ts ts of Memphis and Abydos. 
8. Nonconformist Biog rraphy. 

9 Italy Without and Within 
10. Epilogt n Affairs and Books 

Lond VA and H 7 


Now ready. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 





plated on | 

















Tes 


NEW SERIES 














No. LUE. JANUARY, 1365 | MA 
CoNTENTS. )} AVE No. LXILL (for JANUARY, Is price ls 
1, Taine’s History of English Literature: C rary | ( 
Writers ‘ 1, The Hillyars and the ‘Bertone a Story of Two Fami- 
The Science of Language. lie By Henry Kingsley, Author Austin 
3. Hamlet. J li t,”’ ** Ravenshoe,”’ &c 
4, The Intellectual De velopment of Euroy | Chapter LXUIL—Ge rty’s Anabasis. 
} LXIV.—Samuel B ym getsal 
| > LX V.—Samuel Barton's Reso 
LXVL—Ex-s¢ ury Oxton gets a Lea: 
{ 
—1. Theolos and Phi- | LXVIL—s ) 
ics iology, and ‘Travels — J Iti.— Backstairs Histor Two 
tory and Biography.—®5. Belles Crea itions 
2. Ma i r Lady Dutf-Gordon 
Lond Trupver and Co., 60 Paternoster row. | ‘ ‘ D Va 
} By Professor J. Ek. Ca 
- . - 4. Ir I mn Byg Genera 
ees KWOOD’S _ MAGASIN & t ity a Man on the Shady Side of Fifty 
for JANUARY, 1865. » DXCI, Price 2s. 6d 5. The Uns Mod By G MacDonald, — 
CoNTENTS. 6, Charles 5 a ( eH sry of Aus 
Tony Butler.—Conclusion ™ a a rete i 
A Visit to tl ties and Can ips of the Confederate a Se . eo D 
States, 18 :.64.—Part II 3. I A faiden thes : 
Italian Portraits . ; l o4 nt se ! 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon ? iand W 1en, and other } ~ r 
Things in General —P art XII. ji Ne rie! F ‘ Hon. Roden 
The Fight over the Way.—Travesties-—A 1. Al 
Doct san cortals n Droll P Pak Slee 1 } 1 Lord 
Postage-Stamp ¢ ctors.— People who Ho 9 ' 
me late. | aerre - ' 
Life in an Island } Yol, +., Randsomet ! ra. 
Day an iN } M ( Lo 2 
The Man and the Monk ay Sold I rs, N a JR 
Nile Basins and Nile Explor way 8 
The European Situation. : — 
W. Brackw and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 0 Ja 2 NV A 








JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER Published Monthly, price 2d 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the ec 1 al world, | - apt . a >\" 
Schola tic institutions, and the public generally, that by Ts. LIBER ATOR, fol JANUARY. 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. } 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of | My, Hoare'’s “ Men in Limbo 
his usef tions, wl I tem} The I a ent and its Worki 
quality of material, and, above al heapness in price, | Church Rate Parish 
must ensure universal ap} t id Wes ans and tabl 
tion. Each pen bears the his na «| State C1 hism in Staplelur i 
guarantee of quality. They 1 I University Testsin § i 
taining one each, with | i I ( | | pea 
simile of ature. At the req I I Prosy f Mr. Disrael 
persons in tuition J. G. 1 i | e Archbis f ¢ Y 1 the 
Warra land Pub Pens ally ; P - : ¥ 
aday ir use, being of different d Ss off The Col 180 ( 
bility, with fine, 1 | and t ad } lita 1 Rur [ 
for e various kinds of writ Lug — |} ; apa 
sick wot es ssi I ne ‘ H iW i 
and WV D re be s c aie I I I be 8 by } s 
Gra ] ) . S N ai s s el I Ss € 

I 25 I I L a 


QUARTERLY | 


». volume, with | 


4 By JOHN LEECH. With Explanatory Notes by | 
Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 21s. 


| THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


(Toe as T-JOU R eR AL, for JANUARY, 


| Literary Co NTS. 
1 JOHN R KI> The CESTUS of AGLATA. 
2. CRACE CALVERT.—ANILINE and COAL-TAR 
COLOURS ; being t _ series of papers 
mm Recent Scientitic Aids \ ’ 
3. PETER CUNNINGHAM EARLY p 
ATN. 
HRS of NGLAND; 5 I 
Tens ot EESLARD: Si, PETER LELE, atm 
iF. W FAIRHOLT.—FACTS :OUT FINGER 
RINGS. L—ANTIQUE RINGS, ith Mineo 


Engraved Exam 


5. Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL.—G RINLING ; 
} BONS'S WOOD-CALRVIN« Ss: PAU >. 
CATILEDRAL, with s vrat s 





B ATKINSON.—PETE! 


with from his Fres ( rion’ 
FOUR RIDERS \POCALYPSE, and 
LAST JUDGMEN 
78. « HALL and Mrs. HALL.—MEMORIES 
the AUTHORS t Gl L—THOW 
MOORK, with Four I nae 
| 8 The NEW TESTAMENT], wi I E igravings, 
LINE E 
1,SIR EDWIN LANDSEI R.A. — ROUT of 
COMUS aud his BAN Lk aved by J. C, 
Armytage 
2. THORWALDSEN.—A BASKET of LOVES, |} 
ved from the Bas R by E. W. Stodar 
} 3. J. M. W rl mR NI R R.A.—MERCURY and ARGUS. 
Engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A 
Future numbers of the is 18 | contain con. 
| tinuous article i he follow: itere g an true 


] 
* | RAMBLES 


ADVERTISE MENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming | 
Number of the above Periodical must be fi arded to 
the Publisher by the 2nd, and Bills by the 4th of | 








A MONG } ART-RELICS BELGIUM, 





with I t 

lilt MINOR "BRIT! Sil MANUPFACTORIES of 
MARTHENWARI PORCELALN By 
Llewellynn Jew F.s Eneravings. 7 

ECCLESIASTICAL ART: its P ess and Py ts 
By the Rev. Edward L. ¢ M..A., with Illustra 
tions. 

THE DUBLIN INTERNATI \L EXUIBITION 
f 186 


ANTIQUE ART and MOD PPLIANCES. By 


2 \ 
*,.* PORTFOLIOS for r's issue 





1 D ‘ Dead snd 
ars Aftei 

yn Mountain Beauty. 

Vrama | . 

London: Lo» ,G i Co., Paternoster row, 

MILLAN’S 


HEOLOGICAL 


T= rHE 


RELIGI ru LIVE 
I )-1 
Q 
4.5 Ss 
' 
2 its 
au 3 ib- 
W s 178 Strand, 
( it G ( eel, 
I bu " D j ON 
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NOTICE TO BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY. 


rHE 


fisherman’s Magazine! 1. 
and Review. 'TONY BUTLER. 3 vols. post 8vo. Originally 


ed by H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. Published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Bait ’ man's Magazine ane | | 
on "from. April Decemb 18 4, is now ready 
as gs. Gd.. illustrated witl erous ‘ 
pond in Cloth Pravings, and containing a | | 'SEDGELY COURT. Py Tale. By the Author of 
by (amongst other A ‘Fanny Hervey.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
af eoRT GUNTHI 


eee ee ee Suawanter of Vick , 
Wo EEE and — m ‘The GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENG- 
Wil PINKERTO? AND. By J. LANGTON SANFORD and MEREDITH ‘TOWNSEND 
aa be “ Originally Published in the Spectator. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

He ESSE, Esq WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

w. B. LORD, R.A : , 

Tne Rev M. R. | Autl ‘ rtd v- a = = = 


ys pcodorcarg ~ 9 ‘THE GIFT- BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
I Cloth elegant, £2 2s.; moroceo, £2 15s. 

rieR FISH and FISHING ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

ef the SALMON, SEA-TROUT, By FRANCIS FRITH. 


l f the SALMON, SEA-TROUT, 
RIVER-TROUT, SALMOFARIO 





M.A., M.D h.D 2 
od. 


f 








), SILURUS GLANIS, & j Many of the views make excellent pictures, and ar ter than the bast engravings."—T7imes 
rea will be commenced a new “The book is printed with much taste, and Mr. Frith’s 24 photographs are the very best, as a that have 
graphic engravings, printed in | ever decorated a book.”—Publishers’ Cireular 
© most accurate and | sph book, which is of lasting value, will be a frequent source of enjoyment in every room that it adorns."— 
tations of English river | Examiner ¢ 
Pe ’ 
: LLil What is not familiar to us all, is such an ex site and elaborate series of photographs of RI ind scenery 
— Libraries | and Swiss scenery; they are little rt of perfe 1S lay Review 
. 1 Hatt, 195 Piccadilly | A more richly produced k is not often to be seen, aud one of higher interest to the lover of the pictures 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. MURRAY'S STUDENT'S | #8 8°t to be conceived." —Nonconformist 
MANUALS. I ed by Dr. WM. SMITH | . . 7 wATAT EVN of . ’ 4 
poled : ey London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without 
This day is } i. 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d z 


HE STUDENT'S as ewe te ; SS 


eee tere “ MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


aminer in the Un ty of I l (LIMITED). 


Lately | 1 form with the abov 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of a ry ws 7 ‘ ‘WD an 
LITERATURE. 1 s& Geen ah tet NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Someaen, tow . Png be the Best and Newest Books are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S 


tions, by W Svirn, LL.D. Post 8vo., 73. 6d. | Boxes and Parcels of 
SELECT LIBRARY to Subscribers in every part of the country. 





Shaw has } l a desidera 1 i Englis 
literature His t a br l t ) ‘ — . . 
eatehe of ofl the event qdiisine, tame Gh-cnctiock Two or three friends, in any Neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and 
agers ne or On the whole itappears to | obtain a constant succession of the Principal Books of the Season on moderate terms and 
be & fair and 11 Enolish Revieu - . 
war with the least ss » delay. 
The STU DENTS MANUAL of the ¢ ENG- | ith the least possible delay ., ae 
LISH LANGUAGE. Ry Groror P. Mansn. Eilited Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Additional Chapter 1d Notes, by Wa. Surrit ; , 
LL D Pont 8 oe . New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 ~~ Street, ( _—— 


Dr. Smith has i two chapters, containing a i. 
t but distinct W be found in the 


‘iain sais! MODTES SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 








y."—Athenwum 
t nM R Albemarle street | ee — 
<nmaingsnity ree ey a CHEAP BOOKS. 
FURios ): or. P assages from the Life Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, 
of Ludwig van B ven. Brom the German intending Emigrants, and others are respectfully invited to apply for the J ‘NU ARY 
ns r sa bat = 35 bog the} LIST of Works withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 
additional chart vident trut t will delight grown | 
men, and as a example should be in the hands The List contains the names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past and 
A nd if tl riginal } alent 5 any aan x by e es Present Seasons at the lowest current price. 
Todted Boretas be » wonderfully good book indeed.”— | New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 ests Street, Cheapside. 
Cambridge: D Ber i ( London : | ee “= 
Beit aud D ANUARY PART of the LEISU A! ‘E W A R D. 
. ; . e 11OUR now ready. Price 61 
ra 6 ree by po Mets 


LIFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- ANUARY PART of the » SUNDAY AT T| (QHARLES: KINGSLEY'S NEW 


I By Leo H. Grinpon e HOME now ready. Pri i = ay 
t se Vi é tL in e exercis { thelr it l | Ee se wT yest 
\omauee.4 geri stir and te hele intel |, senanen H “ E RE Ww A RD, the LAST of the 
reflecti vill be a welcome boon, and the | "-FVHE AW DRIES | and their FR IE NDS. }LISH. A New Roma By Carus 
€ y afterw ve may rest assured, of many | [illustrated by D Maurier. See LEISURE | Kino om, Author of ‘* Hypatia,” “ Westward H &e. 
fruitful me t i pleasant memories.”—Sun : HOUR for cases 4 | Will be commenced in the January Part of Good Words. 
Lond F. I AN Paternoster row, E.C _ | OO A _ = x 
ws Sasiricaieapealsan aa es pemea rs. By Hi wry Roorrs, Author 
© | 4 of the “ Felip Fait! Will be com 


in. See SUNDAY | menced in the lauusey Past of @ Words 


T= FORTY ACRES; or, Dancing the 


Tot - oe Old Year out and the New Year 
a AT HOME for January . iit 
| gg - WASTWARD. A Series of Travel- 
LIFE of ST. PAUL, | 44 Papers. By Norwax Macteon, D.D. Will be 
commenced in the January Part of ¢ iw 1 








GCE NES from the 
\ and their Re By R Dr. How 


Be A Eeeens — _ ; gious L 
‘a 1 feor sox. ‘See SUNDAY AT HOME for Janua Orr R INDIAN HEROES. By J. W. 


. , . . shinath ; : f The H y of ¢ anity 
7 -- NARLY C ‘HRISTIAN HAUNTS = in} in Indi Will be commenced snuary Pert 
D pt y l E t CATACOMBS ROME, with 1 ’ f G rH l 

rt y y re Iliustrations and Inscriptions 1 be printed in ; — 

THE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; I d AM EF RE ) HAGARTUS HOU SE- 
the Hand an Index of Mer Develo} In SUNDAY AT HOME for January » eet i eae 
7 r D rolles _— eden Ag 4 _' 

ands rep tive of 1 1 characteristics | PYHE CAROL SINGERS; a Beautiful |'"' january Part of Good Words 
, I : A B isn, FERS ‘ | Chromogt h Pictu from al I t —_ 
pep tnne Giipes (HHRISE the LIGHT of the WORLD. 
P er row, I I iary Par SUNDAY AT HOMI By ¢ 1 Wa DD 1) ton 
Will be comt J yi Vord 


\ r HEATH'S LIST of SECOND.- ABOURERS COTTAGES PRIZE ; 

\. ¥ $ al 1 f L, DESIGN—LAI CANNING'’S MO 1ENT.— SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, I rr TEI 

S i Tlu ft 8 ILDI YOOD WORDS Edited by Norman 
wb the ; ( Macui D.v é Her M ty’s Chaplains, 
S in and ¢ 32 Lud hill 
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MESSRS. 


DARTON AND HODGE’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ISHMAEL the YEZIDEE: a Romance 


of Syrion Life. By Mrs. J. B. Wess, Author of 
* Julio Arnouf,” ‘ Naomi,” &c. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts, and Eight full-page Mngrav- 
ings. Post 8vo., 5s. [Now ready. 


TALES of FILIAL LOVE. By Theo- 
DORE H. BARRAL Illustrated with Sixteen full- 
age Engravings on Wood. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; em. 
blazoned Title and Frontispiece. 5s. [Now ready. 
HEROISM of BOYHOOD; or, What 
Boys have Done. By WiiitaAmM Martin and other 
Popular Authors. With Eight full-page lllustra- 
tions. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; with emblazoned Title and 
Frontispiece, 5s, [Now ready. 


The HOLIDAY KEEPSAKE; or, 
Birthday Gift jy Perer Paruey. With Eight 
full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; with embla- 
zoned Title and Frontispiece, 5s [ Now ready. 

CLEVER GIRLS of OUR TIME, and 
HOW THEY BECAME FAMOUS WOMEN. Sixth 

B n, with Kight full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 

; with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, 53. 
his book be supplied, and not one just 

publi ony by pole firm with a similar title 


CLEVER BOYS of OUR TIME, and 
HOW THEY BECAME FAMOUS MEN. With 
Kight full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 64.; with 
emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, 5s, 


CHIMNEY-CORNER STORIES; con- 
taining the Wonderful and Extraordinary Adven- 
fNeddy Bray. By WILLIAM Martin. With 

-page Illustrations by Ilarrison Weir. 

jd. ; with emblazoned Title and Frontis- 
the STORY of 
G With Eight page 


with emblazoned Tide 


BOY PRINCES, and 
their LIVES. By J G. Enc 
Illustrations Cle rth, 3s. 6d, ; 
and Frontispiece 


The ADVENTURES of JULIO 
ARNOUF. By Mrs. J. B WEBs. With page 
trations. Cloth, with emblazoned Tit 
Froutispiece, 53, 


HOLIDAY TALES; 
History of x Cat and its Nine Lives. 
Martin. With full + Illustrations. 
with emblazoned rit le and lro 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Mrs. S. ©. Hatt. Profusely Illustrated with 
Wood Ener ) ith emblazoned 
Title and 

*.* Nos, 2 ‘Darton and 

Hodge's Gift.Rooke,” ng emir ly adapted far 

Presents and School Pi 

PARLEY’S WONDEBS of the 
EARTH, SEA, and SKY. Illustrated with highly 
coloured rage Illustr@ions, handso — bound end 
gilt edge , price 3s. 6d.; or strongly boun¢ 
with plain Plates, price 2s, 6d. 


NEW STORIES SUGGESTED by OLD 
RHYMI With Eight full-page Lilustrations, 
tly coloured, and Vignettes, handsomely 
and gilt edges, 16mo., price 3s. 6d.; or 

tly bound, with plain Plate@ price 23. 6d. 
The CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. 
By Mrs. Jerram. With Eigh full-page Dlustra- 

tions, b an yloured, and Vignette 

somely bour ilt edges 1¢mo., pris 3s. Gd. = 

or strongly bound with plain Plates, price 2s, 6d. 


STORIES THAT SHOULD be TOLD. 
Zight fuall-pa llustrations, — brilliant] 
Loken, henieonely teaek aol 
Bilt edg , price 33, 64.; « ly bound, 
with pl » pri 

TALES of LIFE in EARNEST. By 
i Croy With four Illustrations, 

th, | Ison ely gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The MOUNTAIN PASTOR. By Mrs. 
a Lyncu i steel Kngravings, cloth, 
lan ely gilt, 2s t 


LIVING for a PURPOSE ; or, the con- 


trast. W four page Iilu ns. Cl th, hand- 
some 2 [ Nearly ready 


EVERY BOY’ s BOOK : being “ Robin- 
son C ) md “Sandford and Merton ” in 1 vol 
Cloth g ilt 2s, 6d. 

MY NEW PICTURE BOOK; Con- 
taining nearly 5)) Pictures { Metant Ilistory, 
Modes of Travelling unch and Judy, Country 
Scenes, Comic Tales, Songs for the Nursery, Negro 
Life, &e Plain, és.5 highly coloured, 6s. 61.; 
Indestructible on Linen, 10s, 64. 


AMUSING and INSTRUCTIVE PAN- 
ORAMK ALPHABETS, with Descriptive text 
in English and French. Upwards of 11 feet in 
lengt nd bril tly printed in oil, coloured bya 
new pl s. Is. 6d. each 

1. The ALPHABET of ANIMALS 

. PASTIME for GOOD LITTLE BOYS. 
3. The HISTORY of PUNCH. 

. PASTIME for LITTLE FOLK 

- GRANDPAPA'S BOOK of TRADES. 

. The LITTLE FOLKS’ ALPHABNT. 

- MY OWN RAILWAY ALPHABET. 
8, The LITTLE VOLUNTEER'S ALPHABET. 

London: 
DARTON and HODGE, 58 Holborn Hill. 


88 6d. 


containing the 
By WILLIAM 
Clot! ,o = 6d.; : 


mtispiece 


8, 16mo 





MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF 
NEW WORKS. 


Third and Fourth Volumes of 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Watrer FarquHar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 15s. each. 

(Immediately. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fiercaer, Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Battles. Vol I, demy 8vv. [Next week. 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. With Sixty-three Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 4to., 21s. ; aud 
morocco extra, 363 

*,* A Cheap Edi 

5s.; or in morocco or calf extra, 

* Were 
meal 1 fade 

lished by Mr 


tion, without T!lustrations, feap. 8vo., 
23. 61, 
there any fear that the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ 
out of our literature, the edition just pub 
Bentley woul d go far to prevent a consum- 
mation so terrible to all lovers of ‘ Mirth and Marvels.’ 
Issued with a positive luxe of illustrations, typography, 
and binding, this volume is positively the beau ideal of a 


gift-book:"’—Reader. 


A CENTURE of ANECDOTE from 

50. By Joun Trumps, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdote 

heal apbies of Statesmen, Painters, &c.” 2 vols. 

post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 21s. 

“ the 

times have produced.” — 

“ As good and full 

modern anecdote as is 
Examiner. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, or the Prineess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. ‘Translated from the Italian, 
Crown 8yo., with a Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 

"—The Times 


best collection of anecdotes which modern 


Athenxum. 
amusing, 
found.” — 


a miscellany of curious, 
anywhere to be 


“A work of thrillin Correspon- 
dent. 

“This seusitive, passionate, high-born, 
woman, has written these meMvirs from 
The book is a tremendous witness against the 
ve patent system of Rome.”—AReader. 

* This ious aut 
A picture of Italian conve 
nature enforces & Convicllon Ol 


Evening Mail. 
HERALDRY : 


A New Ejition, thoroughly 
much Additional 
Es Boure.t, M.A. 8vo., 
2ls, 
st summary of the science 
for nom plas ge _As auxiliary to history 
art, itl thy the attention of all who preten 
cation. "—Daily News. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
my of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
SLAND Auth wof “Sermons in Stones; or 
Seript ire Confirmed by Geo rown 8vo., 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d 
The POPULAR NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. 
UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
*Wylder’s Hand.’ } . post Svo, 
‘A powerful and striking ts The mode in which 
our interest bh can 8 gradually heightened is 
iste, » that we feel as profound an interest in 
th ine herself. Th takes a real hold 
of the im colnet n, aud we shall see Uncle Silas for many 


g interest. 


headstrong 
her heart. 
con- 


biography is a strange revelation, 
ntual life in which fidelity to 
its truth.”—Dublin 


Historical and Popular. 

Revised and Corrected, 
Matter. By the Rev. 
with 975 Illustra- 


that is available 
and 14 1 all of 


edu- 


logy.” Cc 


LOOK 


a day.” —Spectator. 


D ORO po eg FIREBRACE ; 


Daughter of Birming 
‘Author f “ Whitefriars,” &. 


BELFOREST. By the 
“ The Ladies of Dever Holiow, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


HOW to MANAGE IT. 


Paricnanp. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


the 


the 


or, 
ham. by 
8vo. 


mourer’s 
3 Vuls. post 


Author of 


** Meadowleigh,” &e. 


By Z f. 


I vel, containing by far 
the Indian mutiny yet pre- 
tator. 


LORD LYNN’ Ss WIFE. 
Edition, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 
“A vigorous and ral story, cleverly told, 
interest well sustained.”—A thenwum. 


A Second 


and the 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her mung. 


PLAYGROUND and PARLOUR MA‘ 
Improved Edition 38 eet s and 
an Invisible Pe 


in leap. Svo., with 
rtrait of the Author, price 6s. cloth. 
= NATURAL, and PHY- 
J sICAL MAGIK Intended for the Iustruction 
and Entertainment of uveniles duriug the Holiday 
Vacation. By Dr. Presse, F.C.S. Third Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 
By the same 
The LABORATORY 
price 5s. 6d. 
PIESSE’S ART of PERFUMERY. 
price 10s. 6d. 
London: L 


Author, with Illustrations. 

of CHIEM{CAL WONDERS, 
Third Edition, 

Paternoster row. 


GREEN, and Co., 





INGMAN, 


eee 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_—____.. 


empest. 
By the Rev. J. C. M. Bettew, 
Second Edition. 3 vols, 
“This bookis well written, and the 
ing and full of incident."—Athenzum 
‘*A remarkably clever n rvel, , thoroughly orig’ 
independent of any fash ion, school, or sugiy inal aud 
lesson was ever tiu fro n pulpit or altar. step thon 
the author teaches in , thi s beautiful story.”—Pog. ‘ 


Christian’ Ss Mistake. 


By t A of * 


Story is iuterest. 


n Halifax, Gont eman." 
vol. (January 6, 


The Three Watches. 
Mr. 


3 Vols. 
Stewart’s Inten- 
tions. 


“ Grandmother's Money.” 


and artistic novel is Superior to al 
"—— Athen®am 


By the Author « 
“ This entertaini 
the author's previous 


The Ordeal for Wives, 


By the Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &, 
3 vols. 


"——Morning Post. 


stories. 


“A very clever story. 


Cheap Edition of Bar. 
bara’s History. 


By Ametia B. Epwarps. 
yund, and Lilustrated. 


5s. | 


13 Great Marlborough street, 
————_—_—_—_—_—___.. 


ESPECIAL P. —n iE of HER 
MAJI 


Hurst and BLAcKkeT! 


UNDER the 


Now ready, 34th Edition, 1 vol., with ‘the Arms beautifally 


engraved, 31s, 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 


Lodge’s Peerage and 
Baronetage for 18665, 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
“The best existing, aud best possible Peerage. 


the standard authority on the subject.”"—Herald, 


, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


It is 


uRsT and 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo., with Portrait, 30a, 
The Hon. GR ANDLOY BEKKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS, 

“A book unrivalled in its position in the rangeof 

modern literature.”"—TZimes, December 16. 

“Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well Hig 
book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and 
clearly as if they were related at a club window, and all 
with point of greater or less piquancy.”—Spectator, 

Hurst and Buiackert, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Frank Fuirlegh,” “ Lewis Arundel,” 
* Harry Coverdale's Courtship,” &c. 
Imitation half morocco, gilt edges, 83. 6d. 


Gathered Leaves; 


Poetical Works of the late 
SMEDLEY 

by EpMuND Varus, a Portrait, 
us Illustrations, 


ion of the 
KR \NK E. 
Preface 


t Dumer 


Being a Colle 


With a Memoris 


London : Virtue Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
Original Poems 
For Infant Minds. 


Illustrated i: numerous Initial Letters 
\ Nu HOLLS. 


th, gilt 
sand Co., 


euges, v=. 


1 Amen corner. 


London: TUE B 


\OTHER 
4 CHRISTMAS GAME. 


Oracles from the British 
Poets. 


Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 2 


IR Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
MUTUAL FRIEND. 
No, 9 this day. 


By Creorge 


OUR 
By Charles Dickens. 

QUITE ALONE. 
Augustus Sala, 


The BROOKES of BRIDLE- 


VW Thyte Melville. 


193 Piccadilly. 


MERE. By G. 
London : CuapmMAN and HALI, 
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